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“LESS SLIPPAGE pullin 
Alda, Nebraska 


4 a 


“NO SKIDDING pulling out of bogs,” Berry Rigdon, 


Alma, Ga., reports. 


g giant loads,”’ says Charles Wiese, 


< 


LESTER NITTLER, Elsa, Tex., reports “up to 60% 


more traction than other makes’. 


“| NEVER NEED chains on wet fields,” says L. E. Fl 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Why these farmers pick Power-Grip tractor 
tires when they need maximum traction 


AULING giant loads in Nebraska, 
I 1 pulling over slick cover Crops in 
owa, out of bogs in Georgia or throug 
I bogs in Georg through 
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Truck Tires 
Only $1935 


plus tax and your 
recappable tire 
6.00-16 EXPRESS 


The Express is ideal for your pick-up 
and Sobcery truck. It has the same 
tread design that came on new trucks, 
the same tread thickness as tires for 
far heavier service. And it's fully 
guaranteed. All popular sizes propor- 








% tionately low priced. Convenient terms. 
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hard pan in Texas—no matter what 
the job—these farmers report B. F. 
Goodrich Power-Grip tractor tires give 
maximum traction. 

Why? Because Power-Grip tires are 
bigger all around—they have bigger 
shoulders and bigger cleats. Size for 
size, no other tire is wider than Power- 
Grip. And time after time you'll find 
that in the same size no other tire has 
more cleats. 

That means this B. F. Goodrich tire 
takes a firm grip on the soil. You get 
maximum traction in forward or te- 
verse, even in the toughest going. 
Power-Grip cleats are higher, too. They 
penetrate deeper for greater drawbar- 
pull, wear longer because they're rein- 


forced to stand rigid on hard surfaces. 

Why not switch to Power-Grip 
tractor tires today. You'll agree with 
farmers all over the country who say 
that no other tire can beat it. See your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer—the address 
is listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book—or write 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Tire & Equip- 
ment Division, Akron 18, Ohio. 
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“WE’RE ALMOST READY TO 
ROLL,” says Mr. Workman, 
“and will manage the 
orchard terraces easily— 
without undue strain on the 
engine —thanks to the 
Eaton low-gear range.” 


“ONCE WE’RE ON 
THE HIGHWAY,” 
Mr, Workman con- 
tinues, it’s smooth, 
economical sailing, 
and with the Eaton 
high-gear range we 
save plenty of 
gasoline.” 


“THREE GENERATIONS —> 
OF WORKMANS all 
praise Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles,” says grandfather 
C. H. Workman on left. 
Son J. V. Workman 
(center) and grandson 
B. H. Workman (right) 
agree. 


J. R. (BOB) EDWARDS of Edwards 


-~ 


Motor Company, Ine., 
Spartanburg, S. C., says, 
“I sold the Workmans 
their Eaton-equipped 
GMC trucks. Farmers 
appreciate the money- 
saving advantages of 
Eaton 2-Speed Axles. 
Farmers watch dollars 
carefully. Maintenance 
and operating cost fig- 
ures prove trouble-free 
Eaton 2-Speeds are a 
wise investment.” 
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EACHES are atop-paying crop,” 
says C. H. Workman, “but we 
have to step fast to keep ahead of 
the problems involved. Luckily, 
we learned how Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles could help us five years ago. 
Highly perishable, those peaches 
must get to market fast. An axle 
breakdown could be disastrous, 
but our Eaton-equipped GMC 
trucks always see us through. 
“We bring tons of ferti- 
lizer into the orchard 
right over high- 
terraced embank- 
ments—and bring 
out heavy loads 
SS of peaches. The 







MORE THAN 2 MILLION 
EATON AXLES IN TRUCKS TODAY 












Axles Seve us Labor 


AND OUR PEACHES” 


... says C. H. Workman, 


Woodruff, S. C., peach grower 






low-gear range of the Eaton 
2-Speed Axle provides smooth, 
even pulling power. We can ease 
the load along, and that’s very 
important because bucking would 
bruise the peaches. With the Eaton 
high-gear range, we carry full 
loads at top legal speeds on the 
highway. Round trips are quicker. 
And when we're picking, road 
time saved means extra profits. 

“Economies? There’s less en- 
gine wear, less fuel and oil con- 
sumption. And no breakdowns due 
to axle trouble.” 

Ask your truck dealer to demon- 
strate how Eatonsareasound, prac- 
tical investment. See him today! 


' EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED TRUCK AXLES 


PROJECT 


slower deliveries. Support the 





ADEQUATE ROADS: 
Congested roads 
ean added marketing costs, 


better-roads program in your 
state—and help progress along. 
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FRUIT GROWER REAPS THE 


“BONUS BENEF ITS” 
F 
CAT’ OWNERSHIP 


Cherry grower, Ralph Kirby, 
Selah, Washington reaps the 
extra benefits of Caterpillar 
ownership all season long. 


@ Early this spring when spray days rolled around... when buds 
and fruit were exactly right, he laid the spray on despite slick 
footing and steep hills. Abundant Caterpillar track-type Tractor 
power and traction took him through...kept his spray on 
schedule. As Mr. Kirby says, “This is a very difficult place to 
operate, and the D2 is the best tractor to do the work on these 
hillsides of 22% grades.” 


@ Later in the season he reaped another bonus by pulling a heavy- 
duty disk, deep-turning a rank stand of cover crop. One pass 
with the D2 did the job, where ordinary wheel-type tractors 
would have made several. Cat Diesel economy saved money, too 
...no fuel squandering or wasteful slippage. 


@ At harvest time he pulled heavy fruit carts and skids through 
the orchard, and didn’t have to dodge the steep places. This is 
another bonus of Caterpillar ownership. 


@ Now, with the rush season over, Ralph Kirby and his Cat D2 
Tractor keep right on earning and saving. Pushing out dead, 
diseased or filler trees, leveling land, building access roads and 
developing new land for fruit or farm crops. 


Doesn’t this big Caterpillar bonus look pretty good to you? You 
can cash in on it by becoming a Caterpillar owner! See your 
Dealer today for all the money-making facts! 


Caterpiliar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ul., U.S. A. 


— CATERPILLAR— 


“Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpitiar Tractor Co. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 





Cherries in Water 
Dear Editor: 

In the May issue of AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower the article “Handling Cherries in 
Water” was of especial interest to me as 
the project was carried on in my orchards 
in collaboration with Michigan State Uni- 
versity. I was very pleased with the results, 
and many more large growers are going to 
use that method of handling their crops. 

1 am proud to know that I was instru- 
mental in helping to pioneer such a worth- 
while project as putting better cherries on 
the market through the canning industries. 

[ wouldn’t be without American Fruit 
GROWER. 

Hart, Mich, F. J. Cargill 


The bulletin referred to by Mr. Cargill is 
reprinted from the Quarterly Bulletin of 
Wichigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wichigan State University, East Lansing, 
Vol. 37, No. 3, pages 437 to 443, February, 
1955, entitled “Transporting Red Cherries 
it Water from Orchard t Processina 
Plant.” Also see “Handling Cherries in 
Water” by H. P. Gaston and J. H. Levin in 
the May, 1955, issue of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GrowEr.—Ed 


Fruit Pest Handbook 
Dear Editor 

Your series, “Fruit 
would be much easier t 
if printed all on one page. 


Shelby, Mich. 


Ve agree, but unfort 
sstbhle H WEUCY, 7 } 
pleted, it will be pr 

Watch for the a 
I 


rUutit GrowEr.—Ed. 


Apple Gift Box 
Dear Editor: 

| am sending a small gi 10x of Delicious 
und Spy which were grown by Ray R. 
Allen, of South Hero, Vt would like to 
point out that these apples have been in 
common storage and also were on display 
ior two day s at a recent fruit conference. 
| hope they reach you in good condition. 
Burlington, Vt C. Lyman Calahan 


We were happy te 
e very interesting bo 
with the harvest seas 
i he 


th 


readers would 
package used by Ve 
Allen. Made of 
cell ty pe containe r he 
in colorful shredded 
and Delicious were 
oromn to he rfec f ‘ 
coloring. In the bor wa 
the varicty names and 
er. Also included was 
telling about Vermont o 
they grow, and best use a 

Selling gift fruit dir to the consumer 
by mail is a Orown NSINCSS 1 re ent 
study by Cornell University of 52 growers 
and 3 co-oper tives who ship appli s in g ift 
packages showed that the most popular 
package is the 24-cell carton with the 48- 
cell carton next. Cost of the package alone 
jor 24-cell carton variwcd trom 20 to 36 cents, 
according to the study. A copy of the report 
can be obtained by writing Dr. M. P. Ras- 
mussen, 248 Warren Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versily, Ithaca, N.Y / 
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Starking 


ey STARK 
4 BRO'S 

: Big New 
COLOR | 

CATALOG 


BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 
with STARK Record-Bearing 
Strain FRUIT TREES 


Stark Bro’s ‘“Record-Bearing Strains of the world’s most popular 
and most profitable fruit varieties are the best insurance of 
“Success” a planter can buy—yet these finest trees cost little, if 
any, more than ordinary trees propagated from scions promis- 
cuously cut from unknown parents. 


Genuine Trees of thee LEADER APPLES and PEACHES are 
Obtainable ONLY from Stark Bro’s:— 


APPLES PEACHES 


Starking Delicious ¢ Burbank July Elberta 
Stark Golden Delicious e Stark Early Elberta 
Scarlet Staymared (Summer Gleason Strain) 
“All-Red” Winesap—New ¢ Starking Delicious—New 
Jon-A-Red @ Golden Early Bird—New 
Stark RedGold—New e Honeydew Hale—New 
Stark Dbl.Red Rome Beauty e Early White Giant—New 


BRAND NEW—THIS YEAR! 


® STARKING DELICIOUS PEAR U. S. Plant Patent 1044—Available in both Standard and 
Dwarf Trees. Giant size. Superior flavor. Smooth, melting, juicy, delicious—with 
no grit. 

* STARK LATEGOLD PEACH U.S. Plant Patent Applied For. Large size. Delicious flavor. 
Yellow freestone. Ripe a week after Elberta. Set crop in 1955 when most other 
peaches frosted out. 

* STARK SUMMER DELICIOUS APPLE U. S. Plant Patent Applied For. A new dessert 
Delicious-type apple that is eating ripe three weeks or more ahead of Starking 
Delicious. Best summer apple we grow. 

e Also Starkrimson Strawberry and ¢ Starking Black Giant Raspberry 


WRITE for latest catalog and commercial-wholesale prices to 
customers on Stark Certified ‘‘Virus Free’ Fruit Trees. Address: 





STARK Bros 22" 


P °° Symbol of Mighes! 
Largest in the World Dept. 196 - Lovisiana, Mo. Quaity since 1996 


—Oldest in America 
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HAN DYMAN 


every farm should have! 


T’s Easy to be fooled by the “best dressed” 
I appearance of a Chevrolet station wagon. 
It’s a stunner of a family car, all right, but it 
can also double as a hard-working pickup on 
dozens of jobs around the farm. 


You can fold both the rear seat cushion 
and back rest flush with the floor. That gives 
you a load space length (to the end of the 
tailgate) of nearly nine feet. Maximum width 
is almost five feet and the height, over three 


feet. You have 87 cubic feet of load-carrying 


The ‘“Two-Ten” Handyman—one of 


five Chevrolet station wagon models, 


space inside a Chevrolet station wagon! 


The cargo floor, including the tailgate and 
folded seat, is covered with long-wearing 
ribbed linoleum. Seats, sidewalls and roof 
lining are of tough, washable vinyl. So it’s 
easy to keep the interior looking new. 


Ask your Chevrolet dealer about engine 
choice (V8 or 6) and all the other wonderful 
Chevrolet features. Then, by all means, drive 
a new Chevrolet wagon. . . . Chevrolet Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


& oerert Pe t-* 


The Motoramic Chevrolet 


Stealing the thunder from the high-priced cars! 
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The commission merchant—super saleseman in a highly competitive field, 


of the 


COMMISSION. MERCHANT 


Supermarkets and prepackaging have affected his activity 
to some degree but the commission merchant's important 
role as the grower's personal market representative 
will probably become bigger than ever when much-needed 
modern terminal marketing facilities become a reality 


By MARIUS P. RASMUSSEN 


Cornell 


University 


VER 30 years ago, when the 
writer was analyzing the books 
of fruit and vegetable wholesalers in 
New York City and Pittsburgh, 
many members of the trade insisted 
that the commission method of sell- 
ing was on the way out. At that 
time these wholesalers were han- 
dling about 58 per cent of their busi- 
ness On a commission basis. 

When a similar study was con- 
ducted 10 years later it was found 
that 62 per cent was being handled 
on a commission basis. From the 
dawn of recorded history there have 
been commission merchants, and it 
looks like we will have them for a 
long while to come. 

Like it or not, weather is the domi- 
nant factor in the production of 
fruits and vegetables. (Witness the 
devastating freeze which hit the 
southeastern and central peach crop 
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this spring!) Qualities and quanti- 
ties produced from year to year as 
well as between areas are highly 
variable. This will probably con- 
tinue even though top-notch growers 
are trying to eliminate one of the 
most serious hazards by putting in 
portable or permanent irrigation 
systems, 

Even after harvesting, fruits and 
vegetables continue to be living or- 
ganisms and are greatly affected by 
changes in temperature as well as 
humidity. Long hauls to metropoli- 
tan areas are inevitable since a sub- 
stantial share of the fruit and vege- 
table supply comes from such states 
as California, Washington, Texas, 
and Florida—and there is always the 
danger of deterioration in transit. 

As this is true even of shorter 
hauls, many city buyers are reluctant 
to buy on an f.o.b. basis. To put it 
bluntly, they simply will not accept 
the word of the grower or country 
shipper either as to grade or quality 


of product shipped. They insist on 
seeing, smelling, feeling, and thor- 
oughly examining the product be- 
fore buying. Consequently, large 
quantities must be sold on a consign- 
ment basis. . 
Obviously, if all growers and 
shippers could meet directly with 
these city buyers, there would be 
little need for commission merchants 
or any other kind of middlemen. 
Distance of growing sections from 
centers of population makes this 
utterly impossible for all but the 
small number who live on the out- 
skirts of big cities—and a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of these 
growers and shippers also make use 
of commission merchants. If the 
grower or shipper cannot personally 
look after his interests, someone 
must do it for him. In this case the 
commission merchant becomes his 
personal representative. 
Representing growers or shippers, 
however, calls for far more activity 
by the commission merchants than 
merely selling the produce and send- 
ing back a check. Someone must be 
on the job to take care of the 
produce from the moment it arrives 
in the metropolitan area until it is 
purchased by a city buyer. 
(Continued on next page) 
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This often means that commission 
firms must have representatives in 
the hold yards of all local railroads 
or steamship piers daily. Further- 
more, no commission house can 
operate without expensive “store” 
facilities to handle produce from 
over-the-road motor trucks. All 
must be displayed side by side 
whether they arrive bv rail, truck, 
or boat 

Sandwiched in with all this activ- 
itv is a tremendous amount of tele- 
phoning, telegraphing, and teletyp- 
ing. No matter how careful the 
grower or shipper may be, adverse 
weather conditions may cause a 
shipment to deteriorate in transit 
much more rapidly than had been 
expected, or much larger supplies 
may arrive than had been antici 
pated. When this happens it calls 
for fast conferring over the wire, 
quick judgment, and quick decisions 

The distant shipper relies on the 
commission merchant to convey the 
“feel” of the market and help decide 
on the best strategy for a particular 
shipment. For it must constantly be 
borne in mind that the commission 
man prospers and retains /is clien- 
tele only if he manages to remit to 
the shipper as good or better returns 
than his competitors. It is a hard 
boiled, fierce sort of competition in 
which no holds are barred in an 
effort to show maximum returns, 
ind only the strong survive 

Many large growers and shippers 
including some large co-operative 

follow a_ policy of 
merchants to sell 
f their produ 
n arketing seas 
eir crop to the marl 
sion merchants \ 
hey believe they \ 
sood or better retut 
ittempted to hit the | 
It Is no mere coincidence 
cognition of facts, that an 
nding national sales agency 


National Foods, Inc.., 


kinds of S¢ rvice. 
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Commission Men as Salesmen 


If there is one thing the writer 
has learned during the past 35 years 
of studying the produce business it is 
that really good salesmen—the kind 
that can get the last nickel or dime 
for a package of produce—are scarce 
as hens’ teeth. Even though American 
growers are the marvel of the world 
at the job of mass producing and 
country shippers do an extraordi 
narily good job of grading and pack 
ing, it must be recognized that few of 
them are good salesmen. Judging 
from their comments and the way 


FRUIT MARKETING | 
GUIDE ) 


NE of the most important 

facts brought out by a recent 
survey of apple growers and how 
they sell their fruit is that every 
year there always is one grower 
who receives twice the price that 
others do. A number of reasons 
account for the wide range in 
prices received, including type of 


buyer, quantity of apples sold, 


ALABAMA 


|. N. Bradley Produce Co., 
59 Chidester Ave., Mobile. 
Phone — Garden 6-9654 


ARIZONA 
Salad Bowl Farms, Inc., 


426 E. Jackson St., Phoenix. 
Phone — Alpine 8-269| 


CALIFORNIA 


E. Y. Foley Co., 

205 Patterson Bldg., Fresno. 

Phone—Fresno 2-0651, or at home, 
2-8422 or 3-6605 


United Frozen Foods Company, 
1147 Palmetto St., Los Angeles. 


GEORGIA 
C & P Produce Co., Valdosta. 


ILLINOIS 


Homer Wilkins D-B-A 
J. R. Clutts & Son, Cobden. 
Phone — 135 or 167 


most of them do business, they know 
it 

By the same token, any commission 
firm that does not have an outstand- 
ing sales staff just doesn’t stay in busi- 
ness long. As the head of a large 
New York City commission firm once 
remarked, “The firm can get along 
without me all right, but not without 
that bunch of sharpshooting salesmen 
| have on the floor downstairs.” 

\s is well-known in the trade, every 
hox or crate of the very highly stand- 
ardized, graded, and branded produce 
distributed through large city fruit 
auctions, is sold on commission. These 
auction firms, which employ the best 


quality, package, and time of sale. 

Selecting and working closely 
with the right buyer can mean 
the difference between profit and 
loss. Commission man, broker, 
shipper, or processor—all make 
their livelihood buying and selling 
fruit. Below are listed some out- 
lets interested in doing business 
with you. Write or phone them 
for information. 


Schmidt Bros., 
217 N. Washington St., Peoria. 
Phone — 4-8228 or 4-8229 


MASSACHUSETTS 
S. Strock & Co., Inc., 


Boston Market Terminal, Boston. 
Phone — L. D. Operator One 


MICHIGAN 


Silver Mill Frozen Foods, Inc., 
Eau Claire. 
Phone — 4521 or 4531 


NEW YORK 
Herschel Jones Marketing Service, 
Inc. 


99 Hudson St., New York. 
Phone — Walker 5-5892 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Spracale Fruit Company, 


44 |8th St., Pittsburgh 22. 
Phone — Atlantic |-7394 


paid salesmen in the industry, use 
every) possible device to obtain the 
highest prices for the produce con- 
signed to them. For such services they 
obtain an agreed-upon percentage of 
the gross sales price. The more they 
sell the product for, the greater the 
gross compensation. This is one of 
the finest illustrations of the incentive 
system—which has made American 
business tick! 


Commission Men Are Financiers 


Two other phases of the commis- 
sion business are notable. One is the 
role commission merchants often play 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Market shed of Pope County Peach Growers Association, at Russellville, Ark. Growers 
unload peaches from trucks at right and buyers load trucks or cars on other side of shed. 


Let’s Co-operate ... 


Arkansas peach growers decided that joint effort would 


solve their handling and marketing problems... and it did 


EACH growers in Pope County, 

Arkansas, had trouble disposing 
of their 1952 peach crop. Among 
contributing factors was the fac 
that they did not have modern facili- 
ties for handling their crop, which 
grew larger every year 

Growers met in the fall of that 
year to talk over their problem. The 
following spring they organized the 
first peach growers’ co-operative in 
Arkansas, the Pope County Peach 
Growers Association 

Twenty-five growers started the 
membership. Common or _ voting 
stock was issued, one share of $100 
to each member. Preferred stock 
could be purchased in any amount 
desired, but carried no voting power. 
Elected president was C. T. Shinn; 
vice-president, Tom Shoptaw; and 
secretary-treasurer, Emmett Shinn. 

In addition to stock, the co-opera- 
tive raised operating funds by as- 
sessing each member 25 
tree on all bearing freestone trees. 
\t the outset this was sufficient to 
raise some $23,000 which helped 
purchase packing equipment and a 
building site 

Each grower is assessed 20 cents 
per bushel for all peaches marketed 
through the co-op, plus another 20 
cents per bushel for hydrocooling. 
This assessment covers operating 
and sales expenses. Any excess 
money remaining in the treasury at 
the end of the season is returned to 
the growers in proportion to the 
number of bushels marketed. 

Growers believe their co-op is 
helping solve marketing problems: 
1) because they are able to provide 
large volume for shipment, and 
hence attract the larger buyers; 2) 
SEPTEMBER, 1955 


cents per 


By ELDON S. BANTA 


Lids on baskets are stamped as to variety and 
U.S. grade, are then removed in preparation 
for passage of basket through hydrocooler. 


packed fruit is government inspected 
and quality and uniformity of pack 
is held high; 3) they were able to 
install a hydrocooler, an expense too 
great for many _ individual fruit 
growers. Tue Enp 


A 15-minute trip through hydrocooler cools 
peaches to 40° or lower, insures against spoilage 
in transit. A carload (396 bushels) an hour can 
be run through this unit. 1 uses 2 tons of ice 
per hour, ond tank holds 3,000 gallons of ice 
water. The water is changed every other day 
and is kept at a constant level of chlorination. 





Most peaches arrive at the 
shed in the evening and dur- 
ing the night. A federal in- 
spector checks the grade. 
All grading and packing are 
done in grower's own packing 
house, (See article this issue, 
"Keep Up-to-Date on Grade 
Standards'' on page 13.) 
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Store manager and produce manager inspect shipment of lemons received in large 


several inspections 


Thinhing of 


SELLING TO THE CHAINS? 


of fresh fruit by food 


chains. 


Then be sure to follow these suggestions made by the 
president of the National Association of Food Chains 


By JOHN A. LOGAN 


HAT should the fruit grower 

look for when selling to food 
chains? An excellent way to start 
answering this question is to reverse 
it. What food chain fruit 
buyer look for from the grower ? 


does the 


The ultimate judge of your fruit is 
the consumer, and it’s her preferences 
that the chain supermarket operator 
is trying to satisfy. 

Uppermost in the mind of a chain 
supermarket buyer when he buys your 
fruit is quality. No amount of fancy 
packaging, shining, polishing, or deco- 
ration will hide a bad piece of fruit, 
and he doesn’t want it on his counters. 
The consumer quickly con- 
fidence in the store and in the chain as 
a whole when she discovers fruit of 
inferior quality. 

Proper maturity for your fruit is 
essential, also. In order to get the 
fruit on the housewife’s table at its 
peak of flavor and ripeness, a compli- 
cated time schedule has to be worked 
out between the grower, the rail or 
truck line, the chain warehouse, and 
the chain delivery system to insure 
that the fruit arrives in the store. at 
the perfect time. To this must be add- 
ed the estimated “shelf life” of the 
particular fruit, so when it is finally 
in the hands of the consumer it is per- 
fect for eating enjoyment. 


loses 


10 


Proper precooling cannot be 
stressed enough, say food chain per- 
sonnel. Much of the “tree-ripened’’ 
quality that they insist on can be pre- 
served by rapid precooling by the 
grower. In cases where it is needed, 
continuous and adequate refrigeration 
of fruit is a “must” for chain super- 
markets and stores. 

Packing by the grower or shipper is 
an all-important factor.to the chain 
buyer. “Bruised fruit is no fruit,” 
they say, and proper packing can cut 
the percentage of bruised and unus- 
able fruit to a minimum. The old 
fashioned bushel basket is on its way 
out. It’s hard to handle in the ware- 
house and the store, and it multiplies 
the chances of fruit becoming bruised. 

Chains are experimenting with 
many kinds of improved packing, 
such as tray packing for apples and 
peaches, with the trays placed in wire- 
hound crates or corrugated boxes for 
shipment. Food chain executives warn 
against growers anticipating the pack- 
aging requirements of their chain cus- 
tomers. Rather, they suggest that 
closer liaison with food chain buyers 
and discussion of mutual problems in 
the packaging field will result in im- 
proved grower-buyer relations and 
ultimately make the packaging prob- 
lem an easier one for all concerned. 

The question of consumer packag- 
ing has always been much-discussed 


among food chain produce buyers, 
and it presents a problem in proper 
grading. Food chain men generally 
agree that where the customer selects 
individual fruit from a bulk display, a 
greater degree of tolerance in grading 
is possible than when the fruit is pre- 
packaged. In the latter instance, 
grading must be exact, because an 


.inferior piece of fruit in a package 


destroys the housewife’s confidence in 
the store’s packaged produce as well 
as its over-all reputation for quality 
and dependability. 

Equally important is the appearance 
of the fruit, both packaged and in 
bulk. A large percentage of customer 
buying in supermarkets is “impulse 
buying,” where the customer looks 
over the display and buys something 
after a split-second decision. The im- 
portance of good-looking fruit, as 
nearly uniform in color and size as 
possible, cannot be over-emphasized 
if grower and retailer are to reap the 
sales benefits of this type of consumer 
buying. 

Chain supermarket operations pre- 
suppose volume buying. A chain oper- 
ator must be in a position to offer 
fruit of the same quality and appear- 
ance in all his stores in an area at the 
same time, to take advantage of the 
mass advertising he does. Customers 
who prefer to deal with one chain ex- 

(Continucd on page 27) 
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Viruses, once introduced, can spread quickly in densely planted orchard areas such as this one in the Emmett Valley of Idaho. 


WHAT ARE VIRUSES? 








This is Part | of a three-part article. The second will deal 
with How to Recognize Plant Viruses, the third with Con- 
trol of Virus Diseases of Plants.—Ed. 





By A. W. 


HROUGHOUT history, research 

and lay people alike have hung 
high-sounding names on things which 
are surrounded by an aura of mystery. 
Until very recently, virus was such 
a word—a catch-all for 
mal conditions which poorly 
understood or not understood at all. 
It has not yet entirely come of age 
in the language, but we're rapidly 
nearing the time when virus will mean 
one thing and one thing only. 


many abnor- 


were 


This is not meant to imply that we 
understand viruses, but we are coming 
to understand somethine of their 
cause and effect, the kinds of disturb- 
ance they are responsible for, and the 
boundaries within which their require- 
ments lie. It means that virus is enter- 
ing the bounds of definition. 

Two common laboratory methods 
have worked together in telling us 
what we know of the intimate nature 
of viruses. Viruses infecting both 
plants and animals have been studied 
with the electron microscope and the 
ultracentrifuge. These highly special- 
ized instruments enable research peo- 
ple to determine actual size and shape 
of the tiny bits of infectious nucleo- 
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University of Idaho 


Two strawberry plants, same age, same variety, 
same cultural methods, except plant at top is in- 
fected with a virus. Hidden viruses in commer- 
cial strawberry varieties are detected by graft- 
ing runners onto runners of such super-sensitive or 
*‘indicator"’ plants. in this case runners from 
Robinson variety in which the virus was not vis- 
ible were grafted onto top plant, 


protein, and the virus emerged as a 
real particle. Nevertheless, in reality 
a virus can be identified with certainty 


only by its ability to infect. This is 
an important and often overlooked 
point. 

There are many different types of 
virus, and further distinction within 
the meaning must be made. As far 
as we know they are similar in basic 
nature, but viruses that attack ani- 
mals do not attack plants in the gen- 
eral sense, and vice versa. 

\lso, a virus attacking one animal 
will not necessarily attack most ani- 
mals; and a virus that attacks a cer- 
tain group of plants will not infect 
a wide host range. That is, it is 
and sometimes extremely so 

about the individuals with which it 
will become intimately associated. 

After all this has been said we have 
to back up and hedge a bit because 
here, as in so many cases where dlis- 
tinctions are made in the biological 
sciences, there is a twilight zone. In 
this zone are viruses of two kinds. 
One kind is those plant viruses, for 
example, which are reminiscent of the 
animal viruses in behavior or appear- 
ance. The other kind is the group 
which actually reproduces, or we 
might say grows, in both animals and 
plants. . 

The virus responsible for the plant 
disease aster yellows typifies those 
which reproduce in both plants and 
animals because, although we consider 
it primarily a plant-infecting virus, 
aster yellows virus multiplies in the 
insect vector (leafhopper). 

It has been said that a virus is “an 

(Coniinued on page 24) 
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® Vacation and Education Combine to Make Orchard Tours Popular 
® Terracing Defies Deluge on Kansas Experimental Orchard 


New Ice Cream Flavors 
FLORIDA—Two subtropical fruits—the 
exotic mango and guava—are proving popu- 
lar as ice cream flavors. W. A. Krienke, 
dairy technologist at the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, has perfected a process 
of injecting seed-free pulp concentrate into 
the ice cream to make a variegated dessert. 
J. Francis ( Aar'l Editor, Gaines- 


elit 


ooper, 


Fruit Size Varies 

OHIO—Spotty rainfall 
tate is reflected in fruit 
from area to area, Generally, 
i good 


throughout the 
size which varies 
size of apples 
ind peaches Season continues 
about 10 days ahead of normal. 

[wo prominent Jackson growers, James 
W. Morgan and Clarence Nicholson, died 
recently.—C. IV. Ellenwood, Sec’y, Wooster 


The Tri-County Horticultural Society 
Ohio, comprising the 
\shtabula, and Geauga 
summer fruit meeting 
250 growers and commer- 
saw northeastern Ohio’s 
st orchards and vineyards 

Starting with sprinkle 
lom White Farm, 


ne, oung 


Northeastern 
suunties of Lake, 
a successful 
4. Over 

mec some ol 
irrigation at the 
there is also a 
the tour went 
noted for its 
fruit wi 


where 
pear orchard 
Phillips Farm, 


vineyard and small 


to the Sterl 
excellent 


irrigation 


" 
eT 


Next on the tour was the James Dean 
Fruit Farm where the _ fine-appearing, 
oung apple orchard received a good deal 
of comment. Lunch and afternoon was 
ent at the orchard of Burk- 
holder, who has combination storag« 
| 


i 


Penrose 
1 new 
ilesroot 

With the three counties working together 
unit, and more 


eetings can he conducted, 


is om interesting 
growers will 
voice in the affairs of 
Ohio State Horticultural Society, and more 
ittention and publicity will be directed to 
northeastern Ohio as an outstanding fruit- 
area 


large 


ave a stronger 


, 
oducing 


Terraced Orchard 

KANSAS—The Doniphan County experi- 

mental hard 
rd with 


ther« was 
oil on 


terraced ort through a 
colors Soil 
much washing 
conventionally-planted 


Can 
{} 


Wwripott ving 


larn mm the 
Heat and 
| fruit cr 


areca 
drought interfered with 
» in some sections, although 


1 
each orci 


have 
ds carried a fine crop 
Topeka, irrigated his straw- 
and most of his apples 


n outstanding crop of French-American 
id grapes is to be found on the Clarence 
gleton farm at Fredonia —IWVm. G. 
ste Sec'v, Manhattan 


New Extension Horticulturist 
NORTH CAROLINA ee ae oe 


resigned his | 


Hatton 
osition as extension horti 
] | Melvin 


culturist, and h: n succeeded by 


12 


H. Kolbe, formerly with West Virginia 
University. Dr. Hatton is now engaged in 
subtropical research at Homestead, Fla. 

Our peach crop is a complete failure, 
and many growers are producing other 
crops to tide them over. For all practical 
purposes the apple crop is also a failure, 
with only 20,000 bushels predicted —M. E. 
Gardner, Head, Department of Horticul- 
ture, N.C. State College, Raleigh 


Annual Orchard Tours 
W ASHINGTON—A orchard 
tours blanketing all the major fruit areas 
of the state gave growers their annual op- 
portunity to size up each other’s orchards 
and exchange ideas. Both large and small 
orchards were included in the tours from 
July 26 to August 11. The experiment sta- 
tions at Wenatchee and Prosser were also 
visited 
At the 


series of 


Wenatchee station Dr. L. P. 


Batjer warned growers that eastern com- 
petition is now an important factor in mar- 
ket prices. New fungicide sprays are con- 
trolling apple scab in the East, and grow- 
ers are producing apples which rival Wash- 
ington fruit for colors and finish. 


Peach Booth at Fair 
ILLINOIS—Although the state’s peach 
crop is extremely light due to early spring 
freeze, Illinois Fruit Council maintained 
its customary peach booth at the Illinois 
State Fair August 12-20 during National 
Peach Week. Illinois State Fruit Queen 
Marie Esposito was on hand to help sell 
the fresh peaches. 

A new fruit queen will be chosen at 
East Moline September 23-24. Co-sponsor 
of the event is the East Moline Associa- 
tion of Commerce—Harold J. Hartley, 
Sec’y, Carbondale. 

(Continued on page 25) 





(FORTY-SIXTH 
WHITE GRUBS 


HE reddening and browning of strawberry 

leaves, followed by the wilting of the 
plants, often means that white grubs are 
at work in a strawberry field. A closer 
inspection of dying or unthrifty plants may 
reveal that their roots have been badly 
gouged or severed from the crown an inch 
or two below the soil surface. These 
pests ore especially destructive to the roots 
of newly-set strawberry plants. An inspec- 
tion of the soil, following this typical injury, 
will usually disclose the culprit in the form 
of a fleshy bag with a dirty white body, 
from 2 to 1'/2 inches long, with a brown 
or black head and three pairs of legs. These 
grubs ore usually found in a curled position. 

White grubs are native American insects 
which occur in practically all cultivated 
oreas of the United States. In addition to 
strawberries, these grubs feed on the roots 
of a great variety of plants. There care 
many different kinds or species of these 
pests and the habits of each species may 
vary considerably. In general, however, 
the white grub is the larval form of the 
insect known commonly as the June beetle 
or May beetle. 

Control. White grubs may be controlled 
by mixing chlordane in the soil of the fields 
where these pests are known to be present, 
a few days before the plants are set, at 
the rate of 10 pounds of actual chlordane 
per acre. The insecticide should be applied 
evenly to the soil surface and then worked 
into the soil to a depth of 4 or 5 inches by 
harrowing or disking. Use at the rate per 
acre of 20 pounds of chlordane 50 per cent 
wettable powder, or 25 pounds of chlordane 
40 per cent wettable powder, in 100 gal- 
lons of water as a spray, or 100 pounds of 
10 per cent chlordane dust mixture as a 
dust. 

Where cultural practices permit, it is ad- 
visable to grow a cultivated crop for at 
least two years before setting strawberries, 
and in any event do not plant strawberries 
on newly plowed sod land.—D. J. Caffrey, 
USDA. 
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White grub, (Photo courtesy Entomolog 
Dept., New York State Agr. Exp. Sta. 
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wing ‘roots 
(Photo courtes 
Agr. Exp. Sta. 


Injured 
severed by white grub. 
Entomology Dept., Ohio 
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Keep Up-to-Date on 


U. S. GRADE STANDARDS 


Revisions are frequently made 
so it's wise to keep informed 


By S. R. SMITH 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


OST of the fruits and vegetables 

produced in this country are 
graded, packed, and sold on the basis 
of U. S. Standards and a few well- 
recognized state standards. In this 
way growers are protected against un- 
lawful rejection of their produce by 
buyers when they have it inspected 
and certified as to grade by federal- 
state inspectors before starting it on 
its way to the markets. 

That growers and shippers have 
faith in the Inspection Service is evi- 
denced by the fact that annually they 
pay the costs of inspection for 700,000 
to 800,000 produce. 
Also, growers and processors of fruits 
and vegetables are parties to contracts 
requiring inspection of the equivalent 
of about 500,000 cars of raw 
for processing annually at 
stations and processing plants. 

During the 1954 harvesting season 
103,782 tons of cherries, 99,416 tons 
of grapes, 10,390 tons of 
201,852 tons of and 
tons of apples were insp¢ 
certified as to grade by 
inspectors for the determination of 
the value 
to processing plants 


fresh 


cars of 


products 
loading 


pe ach cs, 
198,921 


7 
cteqd 


pears, 
and 
federal-state 


loads delivered 


ot growers 


Inspection Is Optional 


The use of U. S. Standards and 
inspection of fresh fruits and 
tables is purely an optional service 
provided by the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service as far as federal laws are 
concerned. In certain instances use 
of the standards and inspection is 
made compulsory by state laws or by 
an industry electing under 
Marketing Agreement and Order 
Programs. 

The U.S. Standards provide a 
common language for all who trade in 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The In- 
spection Service provides the unbiased 
interpretation of this common lan- 
guage. 

Work on developing national stand- 
ards began during World War I. Up 
to the turn of the century, most fresh 
fruits and vegetables were produced 
close to the markets where they were 
sold. But when the refrigerator car 
came into general use, the trading area 
for these perishable items expanded. 

Growers and dealers began to con- 
duct less of their business on a face- 


vege- 


to operate 
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to-face basis. A common language 
was needed so that a buyer could ob- 
tain quantities of produce without 
making a personal inspection of each 
lot. At present the USDA has in ef- 
fect 127 different standards for 68 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Changes Are Necessary 


These are changing times in the 
fruit industry. All seem to be working 
on improvements aimed to give the 
consumer a better quality and create a 
better demand for their products. 

Various-sized cartons are replacing 
wooden boxes and baskets. Consumer 
packaging of apples, grapes, 
cherries, and citrus fruits in small 
cartons or bags is on the increase. 

\ll such changes in industry prac- 
tices as well as discovery of new insect 
pests and diseases make certain re- 
quirements of U. S. Standards ob- 
To keep up-to-date, standards 
are frequently revised, and smart 
growers and shippers keep informed 
of these changes. 

Check to make,sure 
your fruit in accordance with require- 
ments of latest standards by calling 
your local inspection office. Or write 
for a check list of U. S. Standards 
available, with effective dates, to the 
Fresh Products Standardization and 
Inspection Branch, Fruit and Vege- 
table Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
2. © Tue Enp 


Revised U.S 
EVISED US. 
summer and fall 
effective on August 20. 
changes include: 1) rewording the 
Application of Tolerances to make 
them more adaptable to the packing 
of pears in consumer packages; 2) a 
provision for calculating percentages 
on the basis of count on packages 
containing not more than five pounds 
of pears; 3) an increase in the areas 
of scab spots permitted, comparable 
with the scab standard for apples. Ex- 
cept for seab, grade interpretations 
for all other factors are the same. 
Reference to keeping quality has 
been deleted from the firmness defini- 
tions because the use of polyethylene 
bags and liners has often extended 
the life of pears. Some changes were 
also made in the»sizing requirements 
under Standard Pack to conform to 
present pt 
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Stauffer 


because of all-season: 





remarkably effective 
scab and disease control! 





exceptional protection 
of fruit finish! 





greater safety to foliage! 





substantially higher yields 
of fancier fruit! 





greatly reduced storage losses! 





healthier plants for ‘56! 








i By Profit- -minded grow- 
ers will again use Stauffer Captan 
because of its versatility, effec- 
tiveness, and greater safety on 
fruit crops. The extra benefit of 
year-to-year use of Stauffer Cap- 
tan is increasingly evident in the 
reduced incidence of disease each 
season. 


Ask your Dealer now for de- 
scriptive literature about Stauffer 
Captan, or write to: 


STAUFFER 
Stauffer CHEMICAL 
aaa COMPANY 


380 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Sales Offices in principal cities 











BETTER 
FRUIT BOXES 
From 


WABASH 


V2 Bu. Boxket 


These sturdy extra heavy cor- 
rugated Boxkets pack like a 
basket, use present owned 
equipment, and produce an 
undisturbed bulge face pack. 
They eliminate cushions, caps, 
labels and also rim cut and 
stave cut of fruit. When you 
tear off the perforated liner 
top you have a perfect bulge 
face pack. The Boxkets, in 
bushel and 4 bushel cost less, 
save storage space and stack 
and truck well. They are avail- 
able in color and can be spe- 
cial printed for you. 


Jumble Pack Bu. 


Many large operators also like 
these jumble pack boxes that 
come in bushel and %4 bushel 
sizes. They are sturdy, attrac- 
tive and easy to handle. 

Inquire about Boxes for 
Bagged Apples. Also ask for 


information on our berry and 
grape boxes. 


DURHAM 


CONTAINER CO. 
2002 E. Pettigrew St. 
Durham, N.C. 


or 


WABASH FIBRE 


BOX CO. 
2000 N. 19th St. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 











Beware of the 
SHYSTER 
BUYER 


You can upset his bag of tricks 
by using some tricks of your own 


By T. C. CURRY 
Former Administrator 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Law 

ECAUSE of its highly perishable 
nature, most farm products must 
be marketed rapidly and when they 
are in the prime of condition. Other- 
wise heavy losses from deterioration 
will occur. The wheels of marketing 

must, therefore, turn rapidly. 

This speed in marketing of our 
farm products is nothing short of an 
open invitation to the shyster operator 
to join in and make a few fast bucks 
for himself. It should be said, how- 
ever, that there are comparatively few 
dishonest produce dealers, and the 
honest dealer would like to see them 
eliminated since they are a source of 
unfair competition. 


The Complainer 

he shyster operator has a large 
bag of tricks, any of which he is likely 
to pull on the unsuspecting grower. 
He may contract for an entire crop, 
paying the grower a nominal sum 
when the contract is made. Small pay- 
ments are made as the fruit is being 
delivered, but at the end of the season 
he will owe the 
amout. 

His trick is to complain to the 
grower at this late date, thereby cre- 
ating a controversy regarding grade, 
quality, or condition of some of the 
produce delivered and accepted. His 
purpose, naturally, is to prolong set- 
tlement and ultimately succeed in 
getting the grower to accept a lesser 
sum than the amount due. 

In such cases the grower could 
rightfully demand capable proof of 
the claimed breach of contract. In 
most cases, however, the grower does 
not do this but instead accepts a lesser 
sum than that due in order to avoid 
long delay and possible litigation. 

Then there is the buyer who will 
pay promptly for the first few loads 
but does not return to pay for the last 
few. 


erower a_ sizable 


The Bad Check Artist 


\nother type of shyster buyer, and 
perhaps the most common, is the bad 
check artist. His checks are either 
returned because of insufficient funds 
on deposit to his credit, or are drawn 


on a bank in which he doesn't even 
have an account. 

Another of the tricks of this type 
of operator is to encourage shipments 
on consignment, probably with a small 
accommodation advance, promising 
the grower fabulous returns for his 
products. The high returns do not 
materialize, but substantial handling 
and other charges do. The poor grow- 
er in the end receives an account sales 
that shows only red ink for a season 
of hard work. 


Other “Smooth” Tricks 


Still other smoothies make it a 
practice to demand an allowance on 
every purchased shipment received, 
claiming off-condition or below-grade. 
These operators receive a surprising 
number of unjustified allowances 
from growers which gives them a 
decided advantage over the honest 
dealer who has purchased, received, 
and paid the full contract price for 
identical produce. The shyster will 
then offer iis goods at a reduced 
price, causing not only a loss to the 
honest operator, but a general decline 
in the prevailing market price. 

A request for “open billing” should 
be regarded by the grower as a storm 
warning. A surprising number of 
shyster dealers are operating with lit- 
tle or no capital and are receiving 
financial aid from growers who un- 
wittingly extend credit to a firm or 
individual who does not rate credit. 

Payment is made by this type of 
dealer only when the heat is turned on 
him, and often it will be your money 
he uses to pay someone else. Eventu- 
ally he folds up, frequently owing 
erowers thousands of dollars. 


Some Remedies 

These are only a few of the many 
tricks which the shyster buyer may 
pull on the unsuspecting grower. To 
avoid being taken in by the shyster, 
the grower may find some of the fol- 
lowing remedies helpful : 

1) Investigate the ethical and fi- 
nancial reputation of unknown indi- 
viduals and firms. 


2) Make sure that you have a valid 
and binding written contract. This 
may be in longhand but should set out 
all terms and conditions and should 
be signed by both parties. 

3) Stick to the terms of the con- 
tract, which obligates as well as pro- 
tects, by delivering produce meeting 
all contract terms. 

4) Don’t extend too much credit. 

5) Avoid 
strangers. 


taking checks from 


with chronic 
Tue END 


6) Refuse to deal 
kickers. 
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THE 
QUESTION BOX 








Don't be perplexed! Send us your questions—no 

matter how big or small. A three-cent stamp will 

bring you an early —- Address: The Question 

a AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Willoughby, 
io. 











DWARF STOCKS 


1 have some old apple varieties which | wish 
to preserve by grafting to dwarf stock. Can you 
tell me where | can obtain a stock for this pur- 
pose? | would like a stock that would make a 
10- or 12-foot tree.—West Virginia 





We are sending you the page listing 
nurseries from our July Directory issue. 
Any one of the nurseries marked with an 
asterisk can supply you with dwarf stock. 
For a stock that will make a 10- or 12-foot 
tree, Malling VII is suggested. 








APPLE PARER 


Can you tell me of firms that manufacture 
apple parers? | am particularly interested in a 
simple parer that screws onto the top of the 
kitchen table, much like a meat chopper, and in 
a matter of seconds does a very good job when 
the fruit is of perfect shape.—Pennsylvania. 






Parers are listed on page 61 of our an- 
nual July Directory Issue and Buyers 
Guide. The company you want is the 
Goodell Co., Dept. A., Antrim, N. H., and 
their ad is on the same page with an 
illustration of their product. 


FRUIT PICKER 


Will you please give me the name and address 
of a firm that makes a fruit picker which fits on 
the end of a long pole and picks one fruit at a 
time ?7—Florida. 


The fruit picker you have in mind is 
made by the Bartlett Manufacturing Co., 
3003 E. Grand, Detroit 2, Mich. 





HORSE DRAWN MOWER 


Do you know of any company making a 31/2 or 
4-foot one-horse vertical lift mower that can be 
drawn behind a tractor? A regular 5-foot mower 
cut down to 4 feet would be too wide to get 
through some of the roadways in our vineyard. 
A power mower will not do the job as we cut on 
very sloping banks and over ditches.—Missouri. 





We have searched far and wide, but have 
come up with only a few leads 





The J. I. Case Co. says they have not 
scheduled any horse-drawn mowers during 
the past few years, but suggest you consider 
a Case Model 602 rotary cutter, which 
mounts on the Eagle hitch and is therefore 
carried behind the tractor. 









John Deere Co. says there is a possibility 
that the Taylor Machine Works, Louisville, 
Miss., may manufacture a suitable mower. 







International Harvester reports they have 
been out of production on this type of mow- 
er for many years. They have referred the 
inquiry to one of their dealers in your area 
who might have a used mower of the type 
you want. 









Massey-Harris-Ferguson believes there is 
no one who manufactures a 3% or 4-foot 
vertical lift mower today, but suggests a 
mower manufactured by the Detroit Har- 
vester Co., Detroit, Mich., which mounts 
to the side of the tractor and has a vertical 
lift arrangement. The cutter bar could be 
reduced to any length desired. 







Have you considered chemical weed con- 
trol in the vineyard? Perhaps you should 
give this method a try in a small way. 
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FORD TRACTOR 


and FORD ECONOMY PLOW 


Early fall plowing in hard, dry summer-packed soil calls for plenty of 
tractor power and lugging ability. It’s a real test for any tractor! 

This is a good time to try a new Ford Tractor and Ford Economy Plow 
and find out what they can do. You can see for yourself how Ford’s 
extra-powerful “Red Tiger” engines deliver added pull power to help 
turn furrows faster. You can find out how Ford Tractor’s improved 
Live-Action hydraulic system works with the plow to avoid stalls and 
gear shifting. You can see how extra traction is automatically added 
to the rear wheels when needed to reduce wheel slippage. And, you 
can find out how much easier a Ford Tractor handles—takes half 


« 


the work out of plowing! 


So try a Ford Tractor of your choice. They are now available in 2-plow 
and 3-plow sizes, both tricycle and 4-wheel models. And, there is a full 
line of Ford Economy Plows to put Ford Tractor power to best use. 
Look them over at your Ford Tractor and Implement Dealer’s. Tractor 
and Implement Division, Ford Motor Company, Birmingham, Michigan. 


Hird Fer 


Two power sizes =—11 new models 






GETS MORE DONE...AT LOWER COST 


for TOUGH 
FALL PLOWING 


I've ever used! 
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Plants With— 


FUNGICIDES And 
Nutritional Sprays 


TRI-BASIC COPPER SULFATE 


A chemically stable copper fungicide 
containing not less than 53% metallic 
copper. For spraying or dusting truck 
and citrus crops . Controls persist- 
ent fungus diseases. 


MICROGEL 


Very effective for control of melanose 
and scab on citrus fruits; anthracnose, 
black rot and mildew on grapes. Con- 
tains 50% metallic copper. 


aiff Tennessee" 26” COPPER FUNGICIDE : 


For control of cherry leaf spot on sour 
cherries. Also effective for controlling 
scab, blotch and fruit spot. 


oat NU-M (Nutritional Manganese) Wine 


Contains 41% manganese as metallic. 
Used as a nutritional material in spray 
or dust form. Use NU-M for manga- 
nese deficiencies. 


cual NU x ‘Hutritional Zine) Wiliieane 


For zinc deficiencies. Use as spray or 
dust . . . Contains 53% metallic zinc. 








wa) COP-O-ZINK (Nutritional Copper- Zinc) 


Contains 48% copper and 4% zinc 
for copper and zinc deficiencies and 
stimulating plant growth 


casi) NU-MANESE (Manganous Oxide) 4 


For soil application, for use in mixed 
fertilizer or for direct spray or dust 
application 


asin) ~=NU-IRON 


For correction of chlorosis resulting 
from iron deficiencies by spray or dust 
application to the plant. 


ansaaeg ES-MIN-EL WORM. 


The essential mineral elements. . 
essential to healthy, productive soil. 
Fruits and vegetables rich in vitamins 
cannot grow in soil poor in minerals. 
Es-Min-El contains these minerals: 
Copper, Manganese, Boron, Zinc, 
Magnesium, and Iron . . . all essential 
to healthy, productive soil. 





For Free Literature on the Above Products, 
Send Card or Letter to— 


ake 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 














Largest strawberry grower in Oregon-Washington Five-Ton Club is Alan Wiesner, Silverton, 


Ore. 


He attributes 6-ton crop from five-year-old plants to his method of applying fertilizer, 


A LONGER LIFE for Berry Plants 


Five-Ton Oregon-Washington strawberry club member 


rejuvenates plants with 


By HAROLD and LILLIE LARSEN 


HEN the Five-Ton Club was 
organized by the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Strawberry Council in 1953, 
only 18 growers qualified for mem- 
bership. This year 90 growers made 
the club. 
hree years ago the Northwest’s 
yield was 1% tons to the 
acre. Predictions. were heard that 
California, producing up to 20 tons 
per would drive the Pacific 
Northwest off the highly competitive 
frozen strawberry market, 
loday Oregon's average yield has 
risen to about 2% tons per acre. This 
increase means the difference between 
profit and loss to the average grower. 
Nearly all the commercial straw- 
berries now grown in these two states 
are of the Marshall and the North- 
west varieties, and most new plantings 
are of the Northwest. Of growers 
making the club this year, 45 had 
straight Northwest plantings, 26 had 
straight Marshalls, and 19 planted 
both 


Big Yield from Old Plants 

Largest grower in the Five-Ton 
Club is Alan Wiesner, of Silverton, 
Ore., with nearly 40 acres. Five-year- 
old Marshalls comprise about half of 
his acreage. When Wiesner took over 
the field three years ago, improper 
application of chemical weedkillers 
had all but killed the plants. The 
astonishing rejuvenation of his Mar- 
shalls is remarkable inasmuch as most 
Marshall fields are plowed up after 
three crops, and a 6-ton fourth crop 
is virtually unique. 

He credits his success to a new 
method of fertilizer application. He 
puts his fertilizer right down the 
middle of the row, splitting apart the 


average 


acre, 


unique fertilizer method 


matted plants with a special spreader 
( see photo below) that places the 
fertilizer 4 to 5 inches deep. He ap- 
plies the fertilizer about September 1, 
using 750 to 800 pounds of 8-24-8. 

Splitting the plants doesn’t seem 
to injure them, permits better aeration 
and moisture penetration. 

Wiesner prepared ground for his 
Northwest acreage in the spring of 


Wiesner's fertilizer spreader is a reinforced 
grain drill colter with cultivator shank 
which carries fertilizer down to plant 
roots. Spreader is attached to tractor. 


1954, using about 1,200 pounds of 
dolemite lime per acre to sweeten the 
soil, and 5 pounds of aldrin to control 
root weevil. After planting, he applied 
5-27-0 fertilizer at the rate of 150 
pounds per acre. In the fall he gave 
the plants 150 pounds of muriate of 
potash per acre banded along the 
rows. He used no fertilizer in the 
spring because he did not want to 
disturb the roots, 
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When the first blossoms appeared, 
he used captan at the rate of 60 
pounds per acre to control rot and 
mold. He maintained 28 test rows 
where no captan was used, and here 
decay went as high as 7 per cent. 


Nine-Ton Producer Wins Trophy 

Winner of a special strawberry 
bowl trophy as club member with the 
highest yield is Russell Kopplin, of 
Gaston, Ore. He harvested a phenom- 
enal (for the two states) 9 tons per 
acre from 3 acres each of Marshalls 
and Northwests. An ex-dairy farmer, 
Kopplin credits his former cows with 
naturally fertilizing the fields for his 
strawberry plants. 

Production of the 1955 crop began 
last August when water and fertilizer 
were applied. The rows were cut 
down to a 9-inch mat and 300 pounds 
per acre of 4-16-8 fertilizer were 
sidedressed. Chemical weed control 
was a regular practice during the 
winter. THe ENpb 


Contest for 
Junior Growers 


HE National Canners Association 

announces that it will sponsor a 
Farm Youth Program for boys and 
girls in the production and market- 
ing of canning crops. The project will 
be administered by the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion, and will include fruits as well as 
vegetables. 

Prof. Grant B. Snyder, head of the 
department of olericulture, University 
of Massachusetts, \mherst, Mass., 
who serves as NJVGA advisor, will 
supervise the program. He will work 
with Dr. Charles H. Mahoney, di- 
rector of NCA’s Raw Products Re- 
search Bureau. 

The program will cover a two-year 
period. The pilot project for 1955 
will be conducted in California, Indi- 
ana, and New York. In 1956 all 
states where canning crops are grown 
or processed will be included. The 
contest will be organized on local, 
state, and national levels. Participants 
must be between the ages of 14 and 
#1. 


Golden Delicious 
on Inerease 


RECENT tree count and anal- 

ysis of new plantings points to 
a steady increase in the production of 
Golden Delicious apples. Present pro- 
duction leaders of this variety: the 
Central states, led by Illinois, followed 
by the South Atlantic states. 

While the state of Washington was 
third largest producer in 1954, tenta- 
tive indications are that in 10 years 
production may increase to 2,400,000 
bushels—more than all other areas 
produce today. 
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Be Sure With 
GREENING'S TREES 


@ BUD SELECTION 
@ ALL ORDERS GUARANTEED 
@ PROVED and PROFITABLE VARIETIES 


The Greening Nursery Company, one of the 
leaders in bud sele¢tion, have for over 100 
years given all growers the benefits of their 
research and improved strains which mean 
greater orchard profits. 

AGENTS 

Earn extra money, full or part time. It’s pleas- 


ant and profitable to sell Greening nursery 
stock. Write us today for all of the details. 





Send 10c to cover 
postage for the Green- 
ing 100-year anniver- 
sary SO-page color 
catalog 








THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 


P. O. BOX 605 MONROE, MICHIGAN 





















For storage, shipment or display... 
protect your apples with KYS-PAK" 


for attractive store display, 
theycommand premium prices. 

KYS-PAK is suitable for all 
varieties of apples and is sup- 
plied in sizes from 48 to 216 
count pack. When properly 
graded, all these sizes will 
weigh 42 lbs. met per box. 
KYS-PAK can be used in corru- 
gated, wood or wire-bound 
containers. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON 


Keyes Fibre Sales Corporation, Dept. AF 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send further information on KYS-PAK for 
apples. 


Each apple packed in KYS-PAK 
is cushioned in its own sepa- 
rate compartment, perfectly 
protected, completely venti- 
lated. KYS-PAK is extra-strong 
molded pulp, oil treated to 
prevent scald. 

KYS-PAK cuts packing costs, 
saves you time and money. 
And because your applesarrive 
in 100% salable condition ready 





NAME | 
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New Wax-Shiné-~ 
< turns eye appeal 

ea 


™ into 
2 Sales success 


Colorful fruits glowing with Wax-Shifie are 
eye-catching. They entice shoppers into 
produce departments. More fruit i§ pur- 
chased because colors are brightened and 
eye appeal heightened .. . and thé fruit 
keeps its freshness longer. I 

Wax-Shine is a tasteless, odorlessiprod- 
uct. It reduces costs because fruit tr@ated 
with Wax-Shine usually brings fancy-gfade, 
premium prices ...and, what's more, Store 
life is increased while shrinkage lo§s in 
storage, shipment and stores is reduced. 

Everyone, back through retailers, jobbers, 
shippers, packers and producers, sfands 
to gain when Wax-Shine is used. At’s so 
easy to apply. It shines without /buffing. 
Wax-Shine adds days to the store life of 
fruits ... and sales life to store Gays! 


For full information on Wax-Shine, con- 
tact your local Johnson distributor, or 
write to: 


5. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


Agricultural Waxes, Dept. AFG-9 
Racine, Wisconsin 


A proouct oF JOHNSON'S 
WAX 








lt is said that Isaac Newton 
while sitting under an apple 
tree was struck on the head 
by a falling apple. Thus he 
conceived the great truth 
of his Law of Gravitation. 





By HENRY BAILEY STEVENS 


The Best 
of It 


WINDFALL time is 
one of the best mem- 
ories of his father’s or- 
chard, recalls John D. Kendig, of 
Manheim, Pa., this month’s prize- 
winner, “Some years there would 
come a heavy storm just before har- 
vest, and much of the fruit would 
fall with the rain. Dad would survey 
the damage and draft us all for the 
next few days, Sunday included. 

“IT can remember a brisk Octo- 
ber day with a brilliant blue sky 
overhead and the ground below a 
deep red with Staymans or a rich 
yellow with Grimes Goldens. Dad, 
Mother, and I usually worked to- 
gether. Dad was disappointed that 
so much of his crop had to be picked 
off the ground, but he made the best 
of it, seeing what he could salvage 
from the fallen fruit. 

“The bracing air passed on to the 
wooded hills beyond, now flaming 
with the showy reds and yellows of 
sassafras, dogwood, and maple. We 
were busy and happy then, and it 
seemed as if our lives would go on 
that way forever. 

“We could always work and hope 
for another véar and a better crop. 
In so doing we learned to know and 
appreciate one another more. We 
came to feel closer to nature and to 
love her beauties. We were linked 
togther in a way that time and what- 
ever comes with it can never really 
change. And today, when things 
don’t seem to be running quite right, 
I like to stop for a moment and re- 
member how we made the most of 


our Windfalls.” 


‘““THE homes 
throughout this part 
of south central 
Texas look prosperous with their 
fine fields of rich® soil and elegant 
modern houses, but they look deso- 
late without orchards, gardens, and 


Her Acre 
of Diamonds 


vineyards,” comments Mrs. Otto 
Minzenmayer, of Bartlett, Tex. “I 
would quite willingly give up any 
chance of furs and diamonds for the 
fruit and vegetable plots that are the 
soul of any farm.” 


Laugh D. K. MARKS of 
Under the York, Pa., sends 
Apple Tree _ along the story of the 
young man courting 
his sweetheart near a big apple tree. 
She said, “Lewis, do you hear the 
wind and the apple tree moaning?” 
“Yes,” he replied, “you would 
moan too if you were full of green 
apples.” 


A FORMER contribu- 
W oman’s tors who write to us 
Champion now seem like old 
friends. Here is an- 
other “Letter from Leona,” i.e. Mrs. 
Clovis L. Hassert, Caledonia, Wis. : 

“Perhaps you would welcome 
some of the comments I hear on your 
Windfalls section. We women cer- 
tainly are half of the fruit growers 
of America. 

“We perhaps are, as in my case, 
the ones who read and pass on in- 
formation regarding the newest 
chemicals, better equipment, easier 
methods of picking, packing, mar- 
keting, etc. Frequently we are the 
ones who supervise, if not actually 
do, all the packing while the har- 
vesting is done by the men. Please 
print more letters from the wives.” 

Now, now, Leona! We've always 
believed in women’s rights, and 
we've been asking for more wind- 
falls from the “better half” of the 
partnership. But we don’t want to 
lose our male contributors in the 
process, Remember that old Reuben 
and Rachel seesaw. Let’s hear from 
you both, ladies and gentlemen! 


Address your ‘“‘Windfalls” contributions to 
Henry Bailey Stevens, Amertcan Fruit Grower, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 
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BLUE GOOSE 
Spreads Wings 


ANF seeks to shorten grow- 
er to consumer price spread 


NE of the great forward steps 

in helping achieve 
more control over the prices they get 
for their products was the formation 
of American National Foods, Inc., 
in 1953. 

This large co-operative marketing 
organization is made up of a number 
of leading co-operative commodity 
associations and individual growers 
all over the country. It was organ- 


growers 


ized to purchase American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., owners of the famous 
Blue Goose label. 

ANF not only markets all sorts 


of fruits and vegetables for its mem- 
bers, but recently set up a processed 
foods division. This step will bring 
into the organization the 
most successful food processing co- 
operatives in the country. After 
meeting the exceptionally high Blue 
Goose standards, they too will sell 
under the famous brand. 

Thus we have the bx eimning of an 
effort on the part of the grower to 
have some say over the price of the 
commodity he produces—a right en- 
joyed by all other producers in our 
economy. 

At the moment, there is too much 
spread between what the farmer gets 
for his produce and what the house- 
wife in town has to pay for it 

\NF is keenly aware that with the 
right to set prices comes the duty to 
set them fairly. They are not out to 
“eet all the traffic will bear,” but to 


some of 





Another outstanding example of the grower 
taking his product closer to the housewife is the 
purchase of the Welch Grape Juice Co. by the 
National Grape Co-operative Association, Inc. 

By 1956 the 5,000-some members, with rea- 
sonable crop production, will become owners of 
Welch plants, trade name, business, and patents. 
Already there is a very close working relationship 
between the two groups, and by maintaining the 
top quality which has keynoted Welch policy, 
National Grape Co-op should have a long and 
successful future. The price of grapes to member- 
growers has increased steadily since the forma- 
tion of the co-operative. 





“vet more and more food to more 
and more people at less and less 
cost.” 

One way this might be done is by 
close integration with the many 
existing. co-operative retail food 
stores around the nation. Not only 
will the consumer benefit, but the 
erowers themselves would gain im- 
measurably by such a step.—James 
H. West, Perry, Ohio, nurseryman 
and a director, American National 








Are You A Nursery Salesman? 


Add to your income by selling AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. It's a logical 
combination for AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER will help your customers 
get the best results from the nursery stock you sell them. Make every call 
pay! This means additional cash for you regardless of whether you sell a 
nursery-stock order or a subscription to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


Write today for our liberal, nursery sales plan. Address: 
EDWARD MEISTER, Circulation Manager 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 











Foods, Inc. 
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Yes,money 
sure grows 
on trees 
when you 
MGs - 





TRIANGLE BRAND 








COPPER SULPHATE 


TRIANGLE BRAND COPPER SULPHATE BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
gives added assurance of a yield of quality fruits that means extra 
profits to you. It controls fire blight on apple and pear, Mycosphaerella 
leaf spot of pear, peach leaf curl, black knot of plum and prune, 


brown rot and leaf spot of plum and prune, leaf blight and fruit spot 





of quince, leaf spots of currants and gooseberries, downy mildew 
Control POND SCUM and of grape, black rot of grape, and powdery mildew of grape. 
ALGAE with Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate. Write to- For more than 50 years, prosperous commercial growers have obtained 
better yields at less cost by using TRIANGLE BRAND COPPER 
SULPHATE to protect their fruit crops. We recommend that you 


do the same. 


day for information on how 
it can help you maintain 


healthy water conditions. 











SEND TODAY FOR OUR AGRICULTURAL BULLETINS GIVING 
DETAILED INFORMATION ON HOW TO USE TRIANGLE BRAND 
COPPER SULPHATE AND BASIC COPPER SULPHATE. 





















SS 2 ORE, Fork a 
b h | 
job better |! 
The Universal ‘Jeep’ with power take-off operates almost any kind of 


spraying or dusting equipment, including the 200-zallon trailer-mounted 
spray unit shown here. With the extra traction of its 4-wheel drive, it 


SPRAYING travels soft or muddy hills or rough terrain, and its short turning radius 


enables it to maneuver easily through the tree rows. Spraying equipment 


4-wh 


can be detached quickly, freeing the ‘Jeep’ for transportation, cultivating, 
and many other uses. Ask your Willys dealer for an on-the-job demonstra- 
tion, or write for information. 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE 


a a 
ine jeep 


WILLYS ... world’s largest maker of 4-wheel drive vehicles 


WILLYS MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO I, OHIO 





WORK 22’ TREES 
WITHOUT Bee 


ladders! 


ij Saves up to 
_— 75% labor! 


Powers 
compressed 


See how a “STEEL SQUIRREL” a8 air tools! 


lets one man out-work twol SM. Faster work, 


ewer 
With this self-propelled elevating tower you a wi 


“ride to work” and make more money. The more profit! 
operator prunes, picks, wires or thins practically 

without interruption. The “Squirrel” turns on a 

dime, raises or lowers at a touch. Built-in com- 

pressor powers air-tools. Owners say one man 

with a Blackwelder “Steel Squirrel” out-works 

two or three with ladders. See new 1955 models 

at your dealer’s now, or use coupon below 

to get full details. 





BLACKWELDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rio Vista, California 


ee SQUIRREL information on the The EF paras 
SQUIRREL 


Made by Blackwelder, maker of 
the famous Marbee? Harvester 














NEW RESIDUE 
TOLERANCES 


Follow manufacturers’ directions 
and you should have no problems 


By A. E. MITCHELL 


Chairman, Spray Residue Research Committee, 
American Pomological Society 


FTER an investigation period of 

approximately five years, includ- 
ing a lengthy public hearing, the Fed 
eral Food and Drug Administration 
has published residue tolerances for 
many of the widely used pesticides 
and plant growth regulators. 

Those chemicals long considered to 
leave a non-toxic residue on fruit, 
which include lime sulfur, sulfur, 
lime, common fixed coppers, Bor- 
deaux, rotenone, pyrethrum, and pe- 
troleum oil, and the less commonly 
used materials, ryania and sabadilla, 
are still free of tolerances. These 
chemicals may be used at any time at 
the rates presently suggested without 
danger to the consumers of the edible 
products. 

There has been no change in the 
status of residues for the mercury and 
selenium compound, TEPP, or the 
dinitro materials. Not even traces of 
these materials are allowable on edible 
products. Mercury compounds should 
not be used on fruit later than petal- 
fall. Selenium compounds should 
never be used on edible plants be- 
cause they are systemic insecticides 
and selenium is retained within the 
fruit. Fortunately TEPP disinte 
grates very rapidly after application 
and all traces disappear within 48 
hours after application. This gives an 
insecticide that may be used just be- 
fore harvest when necessary to avoid 
sustaining economic losses from ‘in- 


4 


sect damage, 


Captan Tolerances 


\ permanent tolerance of 20 parts 
per million (ppm) was set for res- 
ilues of the fungicide captan on 
fruits, effective July 25, 1955, This 
is less than the 25 ppm requested by 
the manufacturers for peaches, nec 
tarines, apricots, plums, and prunes, 
and the 40 ppm requested for sweet 
and sour cherries. This tolerance of 
20 ppm applies also to strawberries. 

At the present time tolerances have 
not been set for karathane, aramite, 
Dimite (DMD), Neotran, or Ovo- 
tran. Unless an extension of time for 
establishment of tolerances is granted 
for these chemicals, the allowable 
residue is sero. 

Many of the compounds similar in 
chemical formulation to DDT, such as 
DDD (TDE), cannot be identified 
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residue different from 
DDT. Therefore, the residue is addi- 
tive. For example, if the allowable 
residue for DDT is 7 ppm and the 
residue from applications of both 
DDT and DDD is 10 ppm, it will be 
assumed the entire residue is DDT. 
Thus, the fruit will be subject to 
seizure because of excessive residue. 

This can be overcome by selecting 
TEPP, parathion, or methoxychlor 
for use on top of applications of DDT 
because the residues of these com- 
pounds can be identified from DDT. 

This additive effect may be true 
also of certain fungicides such as the 
carbamates. 


on fruit as 


The new program of tolerances of 
chemical residues on fruits means that 
the grower must use each chemical 
as suggested by the manufacturer. 
Directions for use are given on the 
package or container. 

Excessive residues usually result 
from using certain chemicals too close 
to harvest or from using materials at 
greater strengths than suggested by 
the manufacturer. By a little fore- 
thought, the grower should not run 
into difficulties. THe Enp 


Effects of 
Preharvest Sprays 


NE of the worst effects that can 

be obtained from a preharvest 
spray is an increased rate of softening 
during maturation or ripening. 

Research by Richard V. Lott and 
Robert R. Rice on the effects of 
2,4,5-TP and NAA on apples, with 
recommendations for their use, are 
contained in three bulletins available 
from the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 

Julletin 588 discusses their effects 
on summer-maturing varieties, while 
bulletins 589 and 590 discuss effects 
on Jonathan, Starking, and Golden 
Delicious apples. All apple growers 
using preharvest sprays should get 
copies of these free bulletins. 


New Antibiotic Spray 


NEW spray mixture combining 

streptomycin and glycerin has 
been developed by Merck & Co., Rah- 
way, N.Y. 

Streptomycin, marketed by Merck 
under the trade name, “Agristrep,” 
has been found successful in control- 
ling fire blight of apples and pears, 
walnut blight, and other plant dis- 
eases. 

The addition of glycerin increases 
the effectiveness of the streptomycin, 
facilitating its absorbtion by the tree. 
Moisture is maintained, with no ap- 
parent withering of the leaves. 
SEPTEMBER, 


1955 





4-wheel drive does sasthes io better ! 


There’s nothing like the 4-wheel drive Universal ‘Jeep’ for all-around use- 
fulness around your orchard or grove. With hydraulic lift, it operates 

almost any standard three-point-hitch farm implement —including the 
TILLAGE combination cultivator and scraper shown here —and has power compara- 

ble to that of a two-plow tractor. It gets you and your hands any place you 
want to go, and, with power take-off, supplies power for other equipment, 
such as sprayers and buzz saws. Ask your Willys dealer for a demonstra- 


tion or write for information. 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE * 


& 
UNIVERSAL yeep 
® 


WILLYS... world’s largest maker of 4-wheel drive vehicles 


WILLYS MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





































ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN 
CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
WITH METZGAR UNITS 


As your requirements grow, simply add 
Metzgar Standard Units to keep pace with 
your growing needs. 





From a small beginning. you can increase 
your conveyor system without discarding 
any of the equipment you already heve. 
s GRAVITY STRAIGHT SECTIONS, 


| 
EQUIPMENT | CURVES, SPURS, 





Small o 
job with 
equipment. 


tor does big 
minimum 


METZGAR 
CONVEYORS 


| SWITCHES, STANDS, 
| BASES, etc. 


Ask for our {Mustrated 
folder FV-15S or request 
our representative to call. 
He is familiar with the 
best practices in your 
industry. 


FLOOR-TO-FLOOR, 
| LINE BOOSTER, 

| LIVE ROLLER, 

| SWITCHES, 
BASES, etc. 


Save Time - EQUIPMENT | 


- Add Profit 





90° CURVE 
and straight 
section on 

TRIPOD 
STANDS 







Planned sys- 
tem in targe 
storage and 
packing house 
— practically 
automatic. 





METZGAR CONVEYOR COMPANY. 


401 Douglas St., N. W., GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. 


@ POWER | HORIZONTAL BELT, 
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LIFT OR LOWER — FLOOR 
TO FLOOR — WITH A 
STANDARD INCLINEBELT 


Move boxes, cases, carions, sacks or 
bundles from basement to first floor, or 
any floor to floor — continuously with 
the Standard Inclinebelt. Compact — 
simple to install — minimum mainte- 
nance and attention. Lifts or lowers 10 
to 20 Ibs. of live load per ft.; floor ele- 
vations of 8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 inches inclu- 
sive; two belt widths to handle com- 
modities 1514, inches to 25'/2 inches 
wide. Electric motor opezated. Write 
for INCLINEBELT Bulletin — address 
Dept. AFG-95, 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


CONVEYORS 


RAIN BIRD 


@ 
Fhe Sprinkler 
of Achievement 


With its spoon-type, one- 

piece arm, open spring and 
, simple, efficient bearing, 

Rain Bird has achieved 

world-wide sprinkler irriga- 
© tion success. 


) For top sprinkler perform- 
ance, always count on Rain 

; Bird, the sprinkler that has 
set the stancard for sprin- 

* kler performance. Also, be 
sure the sprinkler system 
you get meets the American 
Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers’ standards and fits 

_ your requirements exactly. 


Literature and information 


. on request? 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES be ENGINEERING CORP. 


CALIFORNIA 


RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 


LAKE ST PEORIA 5. ILLINOIS 


NEW you 














Brush Disposal 
Time Cut In Half 


WOODS ROTARY CUTTER FOR BRUSH 
SHREDDING AND MOWING 


r. Albert J. Livezey of Barnesville, Ohio 

told the 107th Annual Meeting of the 
Ohio State Horticultural Society of actual 
results with his Wood totary Cutter. He 
said, “We have no exact record of time 
saved but we feel that at least half is saved 
While we have had only one season’s ex- 
perience, we feel that a Woods Rotary Cut- 
ter for brush disposal in the orchard is one 
of ‘the finds’ of our day. We have never, I 
believe, found anything about which we are 
80 enthusis istic. 


Paes. 


Machine shown is Offset Model 80 with orchard 
shield. 9 other models 42” to 114” 


“Its use is not limited to brush disposal. 
It’s the ‘cat's meow’ for orchard mowing.” 
“Two or three farmers here have said that 
this Rotary Cutter is the best machine on 
their farms. The general farmer has many 
use for this cutter. Corn stubble or corn 
stalks left after picking can quie kly be put 
hape for plowing or discing.”’ 
For a complete copy of Mr. Livezey's talk, 
send the coupon below. 


| WOOD BROS. MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
26509 South Fourth Street 
Oregon, Illinois 


Please send me Mr. Livezey's talk 
Name 

Address 

City 





When writing advertisers be sure to men- 
tion AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
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REPELLENT FOR DEER, RABBITS, FIELD MICE 


Gives long-lasting protection for 
orchard trees, row crops and 
nursery stock * May be sprayed 
or painted * See your local dealer 


‘ol ame AanL: 


LARVACIDE PRODUCTS, INC. 
117 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, 1515 Third Street 
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Most VERSATILE 


HALE Centrifugal Orchard Sprayer 
sprays at any capacities and pressures, 
up to 100 G.P.M. at 600 Ibs. at fast trac- 
tor speed. No relief valve necessary. 
The most versatile sprayer on the market. 


Write today for full information. 


Address 


No. Acres 
SPRAYER DIVISION 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 





FIRE PUMP CO. 





Four-Wheel Drive 


\ famous truck manufacturer has 
just introduced a four-wheel-drive light 
truck. -The new model is offered in four 
wheelbases with power take-off avail- 
able. There are many useful accessories, 
such as a front winch. This new Inter- 
national truck can be used in the orchard 
rows for spraying, picking, and pruning. 
Write John Branta, International Har 
vester Co., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago hy II. 


Cold Storage Efficiency 











Cold storage doors which aren't kept 
closed cost growers hundreds of dollars 
each year. A new positive air seal for 
storages is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar. Known as Air-Lec, the mechanism 
is not costly and can be quickly attached 
to your present cold storage doors. Why 
not write L. F. Schoelkopf, Schoelkopf 
Manufacturing Co., 312 N. Third St., 
Madison 10, Wis 


All-Weather Conveyor 


A conveyor that can be left outdoors 
has many advantages to the grower. 
Just such a machine has been built for 
the fruit grower, and is 20 per cent 
lighter than all-aluminum wheel con- 
veyors of equal capacity. Equipped with 
long-lasting nylon bearings which need 
no lubrication, the new machine has 
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e STONE PICKER 
e STORAGE DOOR LOCK 





already found many important uses in 
the orchard and packing shed. It can be 
purchased with either an aluminum or 
steel frame, and is made in widths from 
12 to 24% inches. Write Bob Metzgar, 
Metzgar Conveyor Co., 401 Douglas St. 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Stone Clearing 

Albert Aldo, a well-known fruit and 
vegetable grower in Bridgeport, Conn., 
showed us how he clears his land of 
stones. The machine he uses does a 
splendid job and quickly pays for itself. 
Known as the Pixtone, the machine 
clears stones up to 8 inches in diameter. 

The machine is easily pulled by a 
tractor, truck or jeep and operates until 
the hopper is filled with mechanically 
picked stones. The machine in actual 
tests will do the work of eight men in 
one day. Made entirely of steel, the 
Pixtone is built to last. Here is a ma- 
chine which we know goes a long way 
toward reducing labor costs. 

Steve Marcucio, a large fruit and 
vegetable grower in North Branford, 
Conn., has this to say about the machine: 
“T have been using a Pixtone picker for 
5 years, doing picking on our own vege- 
table farm as well as custom work, 
which pays very well. Now we can work 
our farm in pleasure—no broken plow 
points or loose disk on the wheel harrow. 
The machine has paid for itself in sav- 
ings on other repairs. Words cannot tell 
what a demonstration can do better. 
That’s how I convinced myself to buy 
one.” 

If you have a stone problem, get the 
latest information on this remarkable 
machine. Just write H. M. Ellsworth, 
Bridgeport Implement Works, 1483 
Stratford Ave., Stratford, Conn. 





The new way. 
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Complete Corkhoard 


INSULATION SERVICE 


From engineering design to com- 
plete erection, United Cork Com- 
panies offers complete service on B.B. 
(Block-Baked) Corkboard through its 
chain of branch offices from coast to 
coast. 

Each installation of United Cork 
Companies’ B.B. Corkboard is specif- 
ically planned for the requirements 
of the individual fruit storage area. 
And each installation is followed up 
by United Cork Companies’ engi- 
neers to assure full satisfaction to 
the fruit grower. 


You are invited to discuss your 
low-temperature insulation require- 
ments with us. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


6 Central Avenue 
KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SPRAY 
SAFELY! 
% 





WILLSON AGRI-TOX 
RESPIRATOR 


USDA accepted protection 
against Systox, Parathion, 
TEPP, Aldrin, Chlordane, etc. 


Spray safely with Willson Agri-Tox, the 
universal respirator for handling and 
applying toxic farm chemicals. Write for 
bulletin, prices and name of your near- 
est distributor. 


WILLSON’® 


Leaders in Research and Development of Safety Equipment Since 1870 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 



























118 Thorn Street, Reading, Pennsylvania 

































Fruit Pressure 
Tester Checks 
Maturity of 


PEACHES 
APPLES 
PEARS 


® The maturity 
stages of apples, 
peaches and pears 
can be quickly 
tested in accord- 
ance with. the 
tables in circular 
No. 627 issued by 
the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 








Maintained ac- 
curacy, simplified 
operation, corro- 
sion resistance and 
sturdy construction 
are the. essential 
features designed 
into the Model 30 
Tester. 





















Write for 
Complete 
Information 


















TESTERS 
Special Instruments and 
Experimental Work 


2 Sellar, Wipe Ge 


INC. 
Established 1885 


619 H St., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 




















FERTILIZER 


Manutectured by 
The Consolideted Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canede Limited 


| BALFOUR GUTHRIE & CO. LIMITED _ 
San Francisco - Portland - Seattle 
Los Angeles - Spokane 





Photo by Bob Couchma» 
courtesy Sunsweet Standard 
Prune harvester in operation. 


Big Boon to 
Prune Growers 
MECHANICAL prune harves- 


ter has been developed which can 
revolutionize the prune industry. In- 
ventor of the rig which shakes and 
boxes the fruit is Dave Curtis, of 
Tehama County, California, who 
farms the Elder Creek Ranch with his 
father, Paul. 

Trees are shaken with a pneumatic 
shaker and fruit falls into the catch- 
ing frame mounted on a D-2 Cater- 
pillar tractor. Conveyors then dis- 
charge the fruit into boxes. 

Costs of harvesting on the Curtis 
ranch averaged about $6.05 per green 
ton shaken and boxed—about half the 
cost of conventional hand methods. 
The harvester can pay for itself in five 
years. 

Labor requirements are also less- 
ened, as a four-man crew can do the 
job. Harvester can be operated day 
or night to coincide with dehydrator 
capacity. Fruit quality is improved 
because prunes do not touch ground, 
and fewer fruits crack. No soil prep- 
aration before harvest is needed. Box 
handling is also facilitated. All told, 
machine can harvest about 14 trees an 
hour. 


WHAT ARE VIRUSES? 
(Continued from page 11) 


extraordinary combination of vigor- 
ous life and complete inanition.” 
While inside the host cell it appears to 
be intensely alive, a gram of virus 
turning over a quantity of energy 
equal to that generated by five men. 
Outside the host, however, it often 
appears as inert as a erain of sand 
Virus particles can reproduce them- 
selves at the rate of 300 in 24 minutes. 
With the electron misroscope and 
ultracentrifuge, much has _ been 
learned about the physical character- 
istics of viruses. They are significant- 
ly simple in shape, there being three 
major types rods, spheres, and tad- 
pole shapes. Many of the plant viruses 


are rod-shaped (tobacco mosaic) or 
spherical (tomato bushy stunt). 

Viruses are nucleoproteins which 
are simple only in comparison with 
large biological organisms. When 
compared with physical systems such 
as the hydrogen or helium atoms, 
they are extremely complex. 

The little information we have 
about the constituents of viruses leads 
us to believe that there are two major 
components. These are protein and 
nucleic acid of the desoxy-ribose type 
(“DNA”), and they seem to be lo 
cated in certain places in or on the 
particle. The protein appears to be 
on the surface in what some call a 
protective coat. The nucleic acid is 
thought to be the infective or active 
part and to compose the interior of 
the particle 
How Do They Act? 

Bacterial viruses have been studied 
at some length, and they either have 
more easily identifiable properties 
than animal viruses or we simply have 
discovered more. The several proper- 
ties already known are: 

1) They have the characteristic of 
antibody production in animals. 

2) They are able to combine with 
animal antibodies. 

3) They are able to attach them- 
selves to bacterial cell walls on the 
outside, supposedly by electrostatic at- 
traction. This is followed by en- 
zymatic dissolution of the cell wall. 

4) They are able to enter a host 
cell, infect it, and multiply within it. 

5) They can be treated so that they 
will be delayed in carrying out re- 
production. 

6) They have the capability of 
killing a cell without multiplying. 

7) All the above traits can be in- 
fluenced by ionizing radiation 

Most if not all these properties are 
shared by other viruses. 

(Coming next month: How to rec- 
ognize plant viruses.) 








MERRILL Peaches 


and Nectarines 


Tops for Shipping Varieties 
SEE YOUR NURSERYMAN 
Burchell Nursery, Modesto, Calif.; Dinuba 
Nursery, Dinuba, Calif.; Fowler Nursery, 
Neweastle, Calif.; Gebhardt Nursery, San- 
ger, Calif.; Merrill Supply Company, Red 
Bluff, Calif.; Selma Nursery, Selma, Calif.; 

Stribling Nursery, Merced, Calif. 


Or write for circular to 


GRANT MERRILL ORCHARDS, INC. 
P.O. Box 877, Red Bluff, Calif. 
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(Continued fram page 12) 


Peach Growers Hire Secretary 
NEW YORK—The New York State 
Peach Growers Association has appointed 
Dana G. Dalrymple, a graduate assistant 
at Cornell University, its executive secre- 
tary for the coming season. His office is in 
the Farm and Home Center at Lockport. 
A well-known New York fruit grower, 
Charles H. Kenyon, died July 27 at his 
orchard home in Hamlin. The second- 
generation apple grower was 76 years of 
age, and was a former eee of the new 
York State Horticultural Societ George 
E. Toles. 





APPLE ON TOP 


in an indirect plug for the apple industry, 
Oregon State College picked an Apple to head 
its horticulture department. He is Dr. Spencer 
B. Apple, Jr., associate professor and extension 
horticulturist, who will replace Prof. Henry Hart- 
man, head of the department since 1942. 
Apple's specialty: vegetable crops! 





Record Picking Season 
OREGON—Picking of Oregon’s bumper 
strawberry crop lasted into August this 
year, one of the longest seasons (10 weeks) 
on record. It was also one of the largest 
crops on record 

Two fruit growers and a processor died 
recently. Nels Peter Nelson, active in 
forming the Gresham (Ore.) Berry Grow- 
ers Association, died July 12. He served 
as an executive of the co-op for many years. 

Charles Arthur Ratcliff, 77, pioneer 
Salem fruit grower, died in California 
in late July. He served for many 
executive secretary of the Salem Co-oper- 
ative Prune Growers, which he_ helped 
organize. 

Sanford A. Lasselle, 76, president of the 
Portland Canning Company, and widely 
known among Pacific Northwest growers, 
died August 5.—Harold and Lillie Larsen. 


years aS 


New Extension Pomologist 
MASSACHUSETTS—Nearly 200 grow- 
ers attended the summer meeting of the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers Society held 
at Fitzgerald Orchards July 21 

New extension fruit specialist at Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts is Dr. William 
J. Lord, who recently completed graduate 
studies in pomology at Pennsylvania State 
University. His undergraduate training and 
master’s degree were earned at University 
of New Hampshire. 

Brought up on a New Hampshire farm, 
he managed a small apple orchard for five 
years as part of his duties as a teacher 
of vocational agriculture. He has also had 
considerable small fruit experienc¢ Rar. 
French, Sec’y, Amherst 





PROMOTIONALLY SPEAKING . . . FOR 1955-56 


New York and New England Apple Institute 
has raised its voluntary advertising assessment 
from 2 to 3 cents per bushel. 

Largest single item in Ohio Apple Institute's 
recently approved promotional budget of $18,135 
is $3,500 for a 10-week radio promotion program. 

Washington State Apple Commission's budget 
calls for a 50 per cent expansion in advertising 
and dealer-service work, with growers investing 
4 cents a box this year for the first time. 

“Apples with that lowa Flavor’ is the title 


of the 30,000 folders lowa Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, State House, Des Moines, is making 
available to growers at one cent each. 

Voluntary assessment for promoting winter 
ears has been upped from 5 to 8 cents per 
ey reports Washington-Oregon-California Pear 
Bureau. 
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Sunscald Injury 

MINNESOTA—At the end of July, pros- 
pects were for an exceptionally good apple 
crop. However, prolonged hot and humid 
weather early in August has resulted in 
some sunscald injury which is likely to re- 
duce yields of top grades. The Beacon 
has been especially mjured, but has also 
appeared on Wealthy and other varieties 
he apple crop is ripening about 10 days 
ahead of normal—J. D. Winter, Sec’y, 


St. Paul. 


Season Two Weeks Early 
WISCONSIN—The apple crop is excel- 
lent both in quantity and quality. The sea 
son being two weeks arly, harvesting be 
gan around August 1 on early varieties. A 
little scad, some red mite, and apple mag- 
got injury showed up where the spray pro- 
gram was inadequate, but most growers 
controlled all pests satisfactorily. 

The Wisconsin Apple Institute began a 
vigorous apple promotion campaign in mid 
\ugust. The two regional winners in the 
\pple Dessert Demonstration Contest will 
appear on Milwaukee WTMJ-TV at 11 
a.m. September 22 for the final contest 

The summer orchard tour sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Horticultural Society Au 
gust 17 at the Herbert Hasslinger Orchard 
was well attended —H Rahmlow, Sec’y, 


adi ison, 








Ohio fruit growers look puzzied—but only for a 
minute—during 4-day, 900-mile bus tour of west- 
ern New York and Ontario orchards in July. 
Pondering over a question at Sodus Fruit Farms, 
Sodus, N.Y., are, from left: |. P. Lewis, New 
Waterford grower, treasurer, Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society; T, E. Fowler, Ohio Agricultural 


Experiment Station, Wooster, assistant secre- 
tary; Charles Kralik, Garrettsville, grower; Dr. 
Freeman S. Howlett, head, Ohio State University 
department of horticulture; and Dr. L, J. Edger- 
ton, associate professor of horticulture, Cornell 
University. Photo by Jim Dean, Geneva grower. 





Four-State Meeting 
PENNSYLVANIA—<A large number of 
growers turned out the last week in July 
for the annual Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania fruit tour for 
which Pennsylvania was host this year. 

The huge cold storage on the Ontelaunee 
Orchards located north of Reading, Pa., 
was the gathering place for visits to the 
400 acres of bearing apples, 175 acres of 
bearing peaches, and 150 acres of young, 
non- -bearing apple trees which comprise this 
fruit growing enterprise. Visitors also saw, 
the 50-acre dwarf apple orchard, a splendid 
irrigation system (see the June, 1955, issue, 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower), and the mod- 
ern roadside market. 

The extensive Trexler Orchards, at 
Trexlertown, Pa., included in the tour, have 
900 acres of apples, 350 acres of peaches, 
and about 100 acres of miscellaneous fruits. 
Average production in recent years has 
been over 200,000 bushels of apples and 
65,000 bushels of peaches. 














PROP YOUR TREES 
THE EASY WAY 


The new easier AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER Tree Prop 


used by many growers does 
the job quickly, efficiently 
and at very LOW COST! 


PROPS ALL SIZES 
OF BRANCHES 





Sold only by AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER Magazine to our 


readers. 


15¢ apiece 
12 for $1.50 
30 for $3.00 
100 for $10.00 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Please send me (No.) 


Attached is $ 
Name 
Address 

City & State 


(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 









e Horizontally 
e Vertically 











CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS & EXHIBITS 





Aug. 29-Sept. 6—International Horticultural 
Congress 14th annual meeting, Scheveningen, 
Netherlands.__Dr. G. de Bakker, Sec’y, Bezuiden- 


YOU R WAY to | | EA ay H hout 30, The Hague, Netherlands. 
Sept. 19-21—Texas Citrus and Vegetable Grow- 


Millions have taken the baths at Hot Springs— axe Gad Hlecers, ine. saan convention, 
America’s only health resort with natural thermal Exec, Mer M308 E pe nd en 90m 
waters under the regulation of the Director of - we Suen - 
the Nat’l. Park Service, U.S. Dept. of the I r Sept. 23-24— Illinois state fruit queen contest 
b N » Ud. Pp i. O e interior and festival, East Moline.—Harold J. Hartley, 
—and, countless people have testified to the magic Sec’y, Ill. State Hort. Society, Carbondale. 
qualities of these world-famous baths. You, too, _ Oct. 4-6—Florida Fruit_and Vegetable Associa- 
ean find relief for jangled nerves, aching muscles, tion annual convention, Hotel Fontainebleu, Mi- 
stiff joints, hardening of the arteries, and, yes, HOTEL = Colonial Sion ——- «vy gene amt 
ven rheumatism C itis. " > i 
oven © atism and arthritis & SATHS Oct. 9-11—Produce Packaging Association an- 
From $3 per day single nual convention and exposition, Conrad Hilton 
$4.50 per day double Hotel, Chicago.—Association headquarters: 500 
And you con budget your meals 5th Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


ot $4.50 ¢ doy Oct. 10—South Carolina Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Association annual convention, Columbia. 
B. L. Raybun, Sec’y, Unit 558, State Farmers 


HOT Market, Columbia. 
Oct. 20-29—National Apple Week. For free 


SPRINGS display materia’ write National Apple Week 


Association, 130% 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
NATIONAL PARK, 


D. ¢ 
Oct. 24-30—National Honey Week. For win- 
ARKANSAS dow streamers and folders on honey recipes 
write Harriet M. Grace, Director, American 


Honey Institute, Madison 3, Wis. 
Oct. 31—National Apple Day (Halloween). 


LT 
Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Joint convention Minnesota 
_ ewe T HES Cc Oo M I N G | Fruit Growers Association and western section 
ae 


Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, Stoddard 
ONLY $14.95 POSTPAID 


Hotel, LaCrosse, Wis.—J. D. Winter, Sec’y, 
MFGA, University Farm, St. Paul 1; H. J. Rahm- 
Finest Swiss Manufacture. Gold low, Sec’y, WSHS, 424 University Farm Place, 
plated. Beautiful Radiant Dial. Shock 
& Water resistant. Lifetime crystal. 


Madison 6. 
. . Nov. 1-3—-Florida State Horticultural Society 
Expansion bracelet, fits any size 
wrist. $75.00 value. Sacrifice. Manu- 


annual meeting, Clearwater.—Ernest L. Spencer, 
facturer’s Christmas overstock. 


Sec’y, Bradenton. 
You examine these watches. 


IMPORTANT December 
. . 
Diamond Anniversary Issue Nov. 2-5—Third annual Mid-Atlantic Farm 
Wear them at our risk. Satisfaction and Home Show, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 


guaranteed or money refunded. Order of N -Wm. A. Haffert, Jr., Exec. Vice-Pres., 


by mail. Specify men’s or ladies’. Sea Isle City, N. J. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


See Your Travel Agent Or Write 
The Majestic Hotel For Literature 
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H Nov. 15-16—Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
Lincoln Surplus Sales ciety annual convention, Retlaw Hotel, Fond du 
1704 W. FARWELL AVENUE 


Lac.—H. J. Rahmlow, Sec’y, 424 University 
CHICAGO 56, ILL. Farm Place, Madison 6. 





Nov. 16-18—Western Growers Association an- 
nual convention, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, 
Ariz.—Headquarters: 606 S. Hill St., Los Ange- 
les 14, Calif. 


Nov. 28-30—Illinois State Horticultural Society 
and Illinois Fruit Council annual méeting, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield.—Harold J. Hart- 
ley, Sec’y, Carbondale. 


] 7 Dec. 1-2—Connecticut Pomological Society an- 

| nual meeting, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
—S. P. Hollister, Sec’y, Storrs. 

’ Dec. 1-2—Kansas State Horticultural Society 


annual meeting, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
AMERICAN) 24 
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SPECIAL 





tan.—W. G. Amstein, Sec’y, Manhattan. 


8A BAN OY es 


Dec. 4-7—New Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Claridge and Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotels, Atlantic City.—-Ernest G. 
Christ, Sec’y, New Brunswick. 


Dec. 5-7—Washington State Horticultural As- 
sociation 51st annual meeting, Wenatchee.—John 


VEGETABLE} MONTHS $ 
GROWER) ONLY 


Up your income by replacing worn-out 
methods with up-to-the minute ways of 
growing potatoes and vegetables. You'll 
save yourself backaches and time 

and make more money. 


And start doing it now when you can get 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 


the leading “how to do it” magazine for 


money-saving and money-making meth- 
ods—up-to-date news of new equipment, 
fertilizers, varieties . . . new ideas on 
irrigating, planting and harvesting. All 
written by top-notch vegetable experts 
who tell you how to do it right. 


Keep yourself up to date ... make sure 
you get top yield of best quality veg- 


C. Snyder, Pullman. 


Dec. 6-7—Oklahoma Pecan Growers Association 
annual meeting, Okmulgee.—Fred LeCrone, 
Ass't. Sec’y, Stillwater. 


Dec. 6-8—-Michigan State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Civic Auditorium, Grand 
Rapids.—H. Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing. 


Dec. 8-9—Tennessee State Horticultural So- 
ciety 50th annual meeting, New Southern Hotel, 
Jackson.—-A. N. Pratt, Sec’y, Nashville. 


growers—at a rock bottom bargain rate. etables. Anything less is “lost” money. Dec. 13-15—-New York State ovtiantines) Be- 


- 7 - ciety s ing, Kings .—D. ; - 
Every month AMERICAN VEGETA- So subscribe today while this offer is wae ae tah “ 
BLE GROWER gives you the latest still in effectr ; ; 
. 7 2 saan es i) :05388 Jan. 17-20, 1956—New York State Horticvl- 
tural Society Second Century Celebration, 
Rochester. American Pomological Society meet- 
ing in conjunetion with society meeting.—D. M. 


WILLOUGHBY, OHIO | Dalrymple, See’y, Lockport. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2, 1956—United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association annual meeting, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La.—Association head- 
quarters: 777 14th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Feb. 15-17—Ohio State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland.—C. 
W. Ellenwood, Sec’y, Wooster. 


Apr. 5-7—California Grape and Tree Fruit 
League annual meeting, Ahwahnee Hotel, 
Yosemite National Park.—Association headquar- 
ters: 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


Yes, send me issues for the next two years at only $1. My $! is enclosed. 


Name 





Address ... 
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FRUIT 
TREES 


Write for big FREE 64 page Color 
Catalog. Stock Northern grown on 
600 acres in Dansville. Priced right, 
Shows Fruit Trees, Berries, Grapes, 
Shrubs, Bulbs, Roses, Satisfaction 
guaranteed Our 7st year, 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY Co. 
56 Circle Road, Dansviile, N. Y. 





FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


ae sna oeate Treen, ow ARF FRUIT 
TREES. Gr Flowering 
Bheube’ Evers tit, ” lant this Fall! 
Complete line at LOW 
grower prices. Highest qui 
dependable 
assured by one of Amer- 
nurse ies 
10-pag 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE. (NURSERIES 


Box F-95 Princess Anne, 


Wr ite today 











NEWEST PEACH INTRODUCTIONS 


released by U.S. Dept. Agriculture now available for 
orchard planting; Keystone ronet Maygolkd Red 
. Hiland, Cardinal, ete. Cash in on the early peach 
ket. gar line of nursery stock, Write for free 
color catalo: 


_ TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 
LEVELAND, TENN. 











EPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, 

SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTALS, 
and GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


Dept. 101 McMinnville, Tenn. 








T. B. West & Son 


MAPLE BEND NURSERY 


FRUIT TREES ORNAMENTAL 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS TREES AND SHRUBS 


Also Dwarts in the Popular Varieties 


PERRY, OHIO 














NEW SENSATIONAL 
BURGANDY RASPBERRY PLANTS 
SHUTTLEWORTH BLACK PLANTS 

DUNDEE BLACK PLANTS 
CUMBERLAND BLACK PLANTS 
SODUS PURPLE PLANTS 
WRITE FOR PRICE LisT 
Loretto Bros. Fruit & Nursery Farms 
BOX 57 NORTH COLLINS, N.Y. 











FRENCH HYBRIDS 
Those wonderful new grapes for wine, juice, and 
table. Catalogue, 


BOORDY VINEYARD Riderwood, Maryland 














PROTECT YOUR EYES 


while 
®@ Spraying 
@ Pruning 
@ Repairing Equipment 
@ Picking 


only $2.50 


Comfortable to wear. 
made to last many years. 


Precision 
Un- 


breakable lenses. Order your 
pair or pairs today. 


sales territories available for 
dealers and distributors 


Write to 
The Kimball Safety Products Co. 


9310 Wade Park Avenue 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Exclusive 
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SELLING TO CHAINS: 


(Continued from page 10) 

pect to find fruit of equal quality in 
all the company’s stores, just as they 
would expect to find the same brands 
of canned gor ids. Thus, growers must 
be prepared to supply a_ sufficient 
quantity of fruit to the chain buyer to 
cover all of his stores. 

The chain supermarket and food 
store industry, through the National 
Association of Food Chains. has done 
much to stabilize fruit markets by 
special campaigns and promotions. On 
numerous occasions throughout the 
past 20 years, growers have asked 
NAFC and its member chains to help 
them sell record fruit crops. 

Using its knowledge of current 
markets and marketing conditions, 
NAFC has enlisted the aid of the food 
chain industry to help move large sup- 
plies through intensive advertising 
and promotion campaigns. NAFC has 
worked with growers of almost every 
fruit in these co-operative self-help 
campaigns to sell fruit at prices which 
are attractive both to the grower and 
to the consumer. This has benefited 
both grower and consumer by point- 
ing up the value of buying fruit in 
season when it is plentiful. 


Careful Handling 


Modern handling and shipping pro- 
cedures in chain supermarkets today 
give growers assurance that their fruit 
will arrive on the store counters in 





writt por 
NEW COLOR 2 
CATALOG OF ——-, “hy 
|, TARY F 
FRUIT TRERS 
= WELL NURSERY 
WENATCHEE Wane 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


“*ESTEEM’’—An extensively tested all-summer bear- 
ing Strawberry, This sensational variety should be 
included in your planting. The vigorous plants will 
give high production. 

“SHARON”’—The newest and finest of the June bear- 
ers. This variety wl stand on its own merits with its 
excellent flavor and high yields and it’s a good ship 
per too 


LARGE SELECTION of ''Virus Free'’ and ''Nema- 
tode Free'’ plants. Order now for your fall plant- 
ing or write for new catalog describing large 
selection of strawberry varieties available. 


FIELDHOUSE FRUIT FARM, Box 117, Dodgeville, Wisc. 














Dwarf Fruit Trees 


ideal for home garden, require little 
space, full size fruit, bear early, 2nd 
or 3rd year, DWARF PEACH, AP- 
PLE, PEAR; New North Star Dwarf 
CHERRY, Also new grapes, nut trees, 
berries. Guaranteed stock. Catalog 
free. 


J. E. MILLER NU®SERIES 


$45 w. Lake Road Canandaigua, N. Y. 








BUSHTYPE 
EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 


12 Divisions ...$3.00 50 Divisions $ 9.50 
25 Divisions -$5.00 100 Divisions $18.00 


Ideal under irrigation, No trouble with runners. High 
ielding. Easy to pick. Large uniform size. Excellent 
avor. Circular on request 

PAULSEN NURSERY -_ - 


Minden, Nebr. 














REQUIREMENTS 


The main requirements for a good fruit 
grower are a sense of humor, an open 
mind, a love of trees, and a wife who is 
really interested in fruit growing.—R. 
Smock, Cornell University. (Reprinted from 
Cornell Plantations. ) 











excellent condition. As “standard 
operating procedure,’ the fruit is in- 
spected at least twice between the un- 
loading dock and the table—in the 
freight car, and again in the ware- 
house. 

Fruit is moved rapidly through the 
chain warehouse to insure minimum 
from delay, spoilage, and mis- 
handling. With certain exceptions, it 
arrives at the supermarket or chain 
store in the same carton or box in 
which it left the shipping point. 

Surveys show that the market for 
fresh fruit has broadened consider- 
ably. One phase of the agricultural 
program of the National Association 
of Food Chains is co-operation be- 
tween organized producers and retail- 
ers to improve marketing, 

Your food chain fruit buyer 
anxious to make your crop a success 
as you are. Quality, maturity, condi- 
tion—these are the things that your 
food chain fruit buyer is looking for. 
All these point to consumer accept- 
ance of your fruit. Tne Enp 


loss 


is as 








yit ratelin Quck bea y 7oe-nane Oh 
FRU. NUT QUALITY NURSERY STOCK 
Berry Plants & Dwarf ay 


5 ORNAMENTAL TREES - SHRUBS 


ind ik STOCK 
SEND FOR FREE 1968 CATALOG 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


IVER 30 VRS OF GROWING PO BOX 310 SHERWOOD OREGON 


PEACH TREES 


Plums, Nut trees, Strawberries 


Cheertes, Pears, 

ries, Dwarf Fruit Trees, Grapevines 10c, 
greens, Shade Trees, 
be sold lower, Write 
FREI bonus 


TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., BOX 4, CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 
STATE CERTIFIED CULTIVATED 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
Wholesale and Retail 
17 VARIETIES 
Order now for Fall Planting 
MONROE FARMS 
Box 555, Browns Mills, N. J. 


Send for Literature and price list 


NEW! Virus-Free Strawberry Plants 


From foundation tock supplied by U.S, Dept 
ture Available in leading 
and increased production of these plants will amaze you 
Complete line of nursery stock, newest peach introductions, 
fruit trees, roses and evergreens Write for free color 
catalog 


Tennessee Nursery Company, Box It!, 





LOW AS 


20c 


Blueber- 
Shrubs, Evers 
Roses 25c up. Quality stock can't 
for FREE color catalog and $2.00 
information 








of Agricul- 


varieties The vigorous growth 


Cleveland, Tenn, 


AP-PEACH 
PICKING BAG 


Saves Time — Reduces Bruising 


Heavy canvas over rigid frame pro- 
tects fruit. Empties quickly through 
bottom. Especially for peaches and 
easily bruised apples Write for 
folder. 


JOHN C.BACON CORP., GASPORT, N.Y. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 25¢ ord for one-time 
3 


for four-time insert 


4&4 wor 


number as one word 


AGENTS WANTED 


RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 
gift shop at home. Show friends samples of 
our new 1955 Christmas and All-Occasion Greet 
ing Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and 
to 100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs 
nothing to try. Write today for samples on ap 
proval. REGAL GREETINGS, Dept. 9%, Fern 


dale, Michigan 





earn 


BANTAMS 


SELLING ENTIRE CHOICE 
Dark Cornish Bantams Special sale circular 
WILI SCHADT, Goshen, Indiana 


FLOCK 600 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


insertion: 
yn—CASH WITH ORDER. C 
Address AMERICAN FRUIT 





DEALERSHIP 
DISTRIBUTORSHIP 


Old established National Distributor for well 
accepted line of Orchard Sprayers and Dust- 
ers desires to establish EASTERN dealership 
or distributorship on permanent basis. Man 
or organization we seek must be thoroughly 
experienced, with solid background of suc- 
cess in development of territory and sales. 
Western States have been most productive 
and Eastern area can be equally developed 
Please give complete background in strictest 
confidence. Box 150 American Fruit Grower. 











ROW Mt SHROOMS CELLAR, SHED 
! il time. ound. We pay $3.50 Il 
"PAID Bab itt $4,165.00 in few weeks. FREE 

IOK. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND 
t , + Admiral Way, Seattle, W h 





20¢c a word for two-time insertion 


punt each initia 
GROWER, Willoughby 


FOR SALE: WELL ESTABLISHED APPLE 
and fresh cider business in Florida. Full informa- 
tion—address YE OLDE CIDER MILL, Farm- 
ers Mkt., Congress Rd., W. Palm m Beach, Fla 


CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES 
PALMER CIDER PRESSES, PARTS FOR 
ull makes, new and rebuilt cider equipment, all 
cider supplies, containers, cloths, etc. ORCHARD 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY CO., Hill Street, 
Bristol, Connecticut, Successor to Palmer Cider 
Supplies, nec, 
COMPLETE, — 
mill with hydraulic oo h, 
SON, Centerville, Pa. 
HYDRAULIC CIDER tae Gost $1,550, 
2 years Best ter “LAUDE LEE, 


LARGE APACITY 


GEORGE 


“CIDER 
MATTE- 


50 
usec é 
Granby, Mo. 
TWO CIDER MILLS COMPLETE 
go. If interested write HARVEY KL 
held, Ohio. 


READY TO 
INK, Chat- 


FARMS & REAL ESTATE 
BUY DIRECT FROM GOVERNMENT 


Surplus farms, land, homes, etc. List $1.00 
BU RE AU, Box 169AMG, East Hartford 8, 
Conn 


SAVE 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
CIDER & WINE PRESSES, HAND AND Hi 


draulic, new and rebuilt enaire ind supplies, 
ifers and filters, pasteurizers and 
pment. Write for supply catalogue. 
RUNKLES’ MACHINERY CO., 185 
St., Trenton, ' 
FOR SALE: GRAPE 
steel mixer, used jugs 
Madison, lowa. 
i—500 GAL. BEAN SPRAYER, 58TR; 1 00 
gal. Bean, Model #48 l 500 gal. Myers, TR; 
300 gal. Bean, Mo #20MT; 1—200 gal. 
TR; 1—A Jet Blower 


STEMMER, 
CECIL 


STAINLESS 
BAXTER, Ft 


attachment; 
veedaire; Roya 

ud jrus she t 

sed rates 


CORY ORCH AEDS, 











After-Dinner Speaker 
Gets His “Deserts” 


“Red” Thomas tells about a din- 
ner party he and his Missus went 
to in Center City last week. He 
said it was a wonderful party—ex- 
cept for one guest who was a real 
“know-it-all,” right from the start. 

Whatever the subject, this. fel- 
low considered himself an “ex- 
*Wasn’t quiet about it, either. 
He told different people what au- 
tomobile to what books to 
read—even told some who they 
“just had” to vote for. 

When it came time to leave, this 
fellow must’ve felt a pang of con- 
science. He turned to the hostess 
and said: “I suppose I was a bit 


pert.’ 


buy, 


outspoken tonight.” Quickly she 
replied, “Of course not. No one 
could have out-spoken you.” 
From where I sit, it’s all right 
to have opinions as long as you 
don’t try to force them on neigh- 
bors. Take those who would deny 
me an occasional glass of beer 
simply because they prefer some- 
thing else. They’re welcome to 
their choice but shouldn’t try to 
force me to be a “party” to it! 





Copyright, 1955, United States Brewers Foundation 





SPRAYER—DU PLEX 
practically new, 100 gallon tank, 800 pound 
pressure pump, gun and hose. BEN CAHO\W 
ESTATE, Reading, Michigan, 173-M. 
COMPLETE BRUSHER, SIZING, GRADING 
equipment for apples, peaches, pears, 2000 bushel 
per hour capacity. 1—-Demonstrator, Buffalo Tur 
bine Duster with thirty H.P. Wisconsin engine. 
1—Used Niagara automatic crate, box dumper. 
1—General combination box lidder nailer. 2— 
Menthol-chloride compressors with (fifteen H.P. 
motors. BANGOR FRUIT EXCH ANGE, Bangor, 
Michigan, Phone 2131. 
GOOD USED FARM CONTAINERS—SPLINT 
handle baskets, bushels, boxes, hampers, bags, 
— and wirebound crates. Truckload or carlots. 
Call or write ZELVY BROS. CONTAINER CO., 
2005 Orange Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
SAVE— BUY SURPLUS DIRECT FROM 
Government. Farm tools, machinery feed, truck, 
tractor, jeep, hundreds others listed in our 
Bulletin “Surplus Sales.” Price $1.00. BOX 
169AM, East Hartford 8, Conn. 


HARDIE SPECIAL, 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
A DRESS SHOP IN YOUR HOME. NO IN. 


vestment. Liberal sales commissions. Write 
BELLECRAFT FASHIONS, 111 WJ Eighth 
Ave., New York. 


HORSE TRAINING 
“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES” 


A book every farmer and horseman should have 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address BEERY 
SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP, Dept. 138 

Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


MAKE 
MAKE TRACTOR 


pensive, practical, tew 
carded automobile, three 
details send four dimes. 
1446, Zephryhills, Florida 


“MISCELLANEOUS 


SAWDUST MULCH AROUND TREES 
and berry patches. NEWCO PRODUCTS CO., 
Newcomerstown, Ohic 
500 GUMMED STICKERS PRINTED | 
your name anad address—65ce. ARTPR 
Sheboygan 11, Wisconsin. 
BERRY BOOK ‘THIRTY YEARS OF BER 
ries.” Ban een and Strawberries 84 pages 
price $1.00 P’paid. ROY TURNER, 315 Liv 
ingston St., Peoria, Ill 
WHY HAVE GRAY 
st t natural color, $1 
ANY. 114 N. 6th St,, 
HAVE YOUR OWN AIR CONDITIONED 
Id storage. Consult gaaree engineering 
rn specializing in Fruit Storages. Pe 
ply O.K. LEE R K ANAGA, 67 Hurll 
Akron 3, Ohi 


IT YOURSELF 
YOU'LL. LIKE, 


simple changes, from d 
speeds, reverse. Print 


TRACTORMAN, Bo» 


INEX 


FOR 


WITH 
INT, Box 


HAIR? HAIR RE 
FENDRICK COM 
Allentown, Penna 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


EMBROIDER STAMPED LINENS. 
t from Manufacturer and save 
FREE catalog. Dept. 739 MERRIBEE, 

2ist Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
SHOES WITHOUT “POLISH”. NEW 
Lig htning seller Shoes gleam lib 
mirror. Samp! sent on trial. KRISTEE 112, 

Akrot Ohio 


BUY 
Send 


SHINE 


invention 


~ PINKING SHEARS 


POSTPAID. CHROMIU M 
plated, precision made Manufacturer’s Christ 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
refunded Orde r by mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS 
SALES, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 
Illinois 


$1.95 


RABBITS 
0 MONTHLY RAISING 


nd r — Plenty markets. 


Zeal 
WHITE’ RABBITRY, Jack- 


SEEDS & SHRUBS 
( APE RSPURGE WONDER PLANT RIDS 
ke 


s, gardens fri m« les, gophers, rats and 
25e (coin) for see ~x Guaranteed. LIZMART 
COMP ANY, 3404-E North Figueroa, Los An 
geles 65, California 
TRADE MARKS 
TRADE MARK COMPANY, 
Suilding, Washington 1, D. ; 


NATIONAL 
Munsey 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED. TWO 10 TO 20 FT. DISTRIBUT- 
ing belts 8 to 20 in. wide with packing bins, 
ring facers, basket turners. State price. TANNER 
ORCHARD, Speer, Ill . 
DESIRE TO PURCHASE D-2 CATERPILLAR 
with wide gauge tracks. Should not exceed 350 
work hours under previous use. Write or phone 
CHARLES F. BECK, JR., Beck’s Fruit Farm, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y Phone: 10028. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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MODERN TERMINALS MEAN BIGGER GROWER PROFITS 


Congested, outmoded distribution facili- 
ties, such as this New York City terminal 
(top photo) must be replaced by modern, 
efficient facilities such as the one below in 
San Antonio, Tex. Poor marketing facilities 
are costly to the grower because excers 





Oe iO Ne eat gy 









handling, which goes with such terminals, 
is charged against him in the price he gets. 
Modern terminals, built for mechanical han- 
dling methods, result in lower unit handilng 
costs, more profit to the growers. 

Photos courtesy Pennsylvania Packer 

















THE ROLE OF THE COMMISSION MERCHANT 


(Continued from page 8) 
in financing growers or shippers 
either in growing the crop or in har- 
vesting and packing it. 

There are no statistics available 
which show the exact sums of money 
advanced to growers and shippers, but 
personal examination of the books of 
many of these merchants leaves little 
doubt that the total is substantial. In 
many cases, fruit and vegetable crops 
would not be grown, or, if grown, 
might not be harvested without the 
timely financial aid of commission 
merchants, 

Men 

Time and again I have perforce 
listened to telephone conversations in 
commission merchants’ offices (where, 
indeed, the long distance telephone 
rings so constantly as to make it all 
but impossible to carry on a coherent 
conversation ). | have been deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that commission 
men are relied upon to a surprising 
degree by their grower-shipper cli- 
ents to keep them thoroughly in- 
formed concerning the ever-changing 
demands in terminal markets and how 
best to take advantage of such changes 
by growing more of this and possibly 
less of that, or of packing a product 
differently, etc. 

The influx of Puerto Ricans into 
New York City, Philadelphia, Chi- 
SEPTEMBER, 


Commission Are Advisors 


1955 





cago, and other markets offers an ex- 
cellent current example. In New York 
alone, about half a million Puerto 
Ricans have been added to that city’s 
population during the past decade, 
These Puerto Ricans want to continue 
to eat the vegetables and fruits they 
were accustomed to in Puerto Rico, 
and almost unavailable on the Ameri- 
can market. Thus commission men 
are encouraging growers and shippers 
in semi-tropical areas of the United 
States to try out and develop ex- 
tensive desired 
products. 

How much of the produce business 
is being handled by commission men 
today? Probably less than in 1935, 
when the last study was made, due 
partly to the rapid development of 
supermarkets, which often handle car- 
loads or truckloads of produce direct, 
and to large-scale buying at country 
points on the part of the “1,300 or 
more chain systems in the 
country, 

There can be little doubt, however, 
that the commission man still handles 
a substantial tonnage in all of the 
large terminal markets. It seems like- 
ly that he will continue to do so, 
especially if more modern terminal 
marketing facilities are built in such 
cities as Boston, New York, and Phil- 
adelphia, where the subject is a 
very live one. Tne Enp 


acreages of these 


store 











Build G 


reater 


Profits... 


By Building 


Up Your 


Orchard Library Now! 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR 


EASTERN UNI 
Harry Rubey. 
This book 


discusse 


mental irrigation is advisable; 


plan, install, and oper 


TED STATES. By 
210 pages—$3.50 
supple- 
how to 
ate a satisfactory 


*s where 


system; and what .to expect from it. 





THE 
BERRIES. By 
pages——$1.50 

Written for the 
trated with cartoons 
plant, tend, and harvy 


CHERRIES AND CHE 


$8.50 


HOW-TO BOOK ON 


layman 





STRAW- 
Robin Wyld. 112 


and illus- 
showing how to 
rest strawberries. 


RRY PRODUCTS. 


By Roy T. Marshall. 290 pages— 


An aid to cherry growers, processors, 


and all others who } 
production of fresh : 
ries and in manufac 
products. 





FRUIT NUTRITION. 
Childers. 910 } 

A new and timely 
with fruit tree fert 
and minor element nu 
ters on all the 
authored by a 
research workers. 
themselves are an inv 
fora 


disti 


HOW TO MAKE A 
COUNTRY. By 
pages—$1.00 
The eight pages on 
ing are worth the pr 


PLANT REGULATOI 
TURE. By H. 
pages—$5.50 

The 16 chapters aut 
specialists cover 
propagation, fruit 





important 


plant 
set, 


yarticipate in the 
und process cher- 
turing of cherry 






By Norman F., 


pages—$10.00 


book which deals 
ilizer deficiencies 
trition. The chap- 
fruits are 


nguished list of 


The photographs in 


aluable collection 


fruit grower’s library. 


LIVING IN THE 
, Fred Tyler. 96 


roadside market- 
ice of the book. 


tS IN AGRICUL- 
B. Tukey. 270 


hored by as many 
regulators in 
blossom thin- 


ning, preharvest drop, plant breeding, 
fruit ripening, sprout inhibition, weed 


control, and equipm 
tions for application. 


GRAPES AND WINES 


VINEYARDS. 
326 pages—34.0 
Complete informat 
can grapes and wine 
equipment needed. 


WEED CONTROL, B 

and Raynor. 5 

The newer chemica 

ence methods are in¢ 
edition. 


ent and instruc- 


FROM HOME 
By U. P. Hedrick, 
0 


ion about Ameri- 
making, including 


y Robbins, Crafts, 
03 pages $8.00 

ls and pre-emerg- 
‘luded in this 2nd 


All books sent on receipt 
of check or money order. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Willoughb 


y: Ohio 



























Eruit Grower 


o Fruit for Health e 


RICHARD T. MEISTER, Editor 
H. B. TUKEY, Associate Editor 





Our 75th Anniversary Issue 


PERIODICALLY we like to remi- 
nisce and take stock of orcharding 
today as compared with the “good old 
days” of Paris green, hand sprayers, 
barrel packs, and consumer buying 
by the bushel. Many of our younger 
veneration readers have heard tell of 
some of these things. Now AMERI- 
CAN Fruit Crower plans to show— 
in picture and story—the dramatic 
developments which have taken place 
in the last 75 years 

The occasion is the Diamond 
\MERICAN FRUIT’ 

time is the December, 


Anni- 
versary of GROW- 


rk, and the 


I 
1955 issue 


Men who have made fruit history, 
who have set the pattern tor tuture 
generations—Ephraim Bull, Nicholas 


Longworth, Hovey, Burbank, Bailey, 


Gourley, Hale, Downing—will _be- 
come alive again. Grandpa’s Album 
will take the reader on a pictorial 
strawberry train, spray rig, pruning 
rig, and to an apple butter bee. 

Mechanization, scientific discoy- 
eries, varieties, cultural methods, 
spray techniques down through the 
last three-quarters of a century—all 
the facets that have given color and 
life and enthusiasm to the fruit grow- 
ing industry—will be presented, to 
serve as a biography and perpetual 
record and reference of fruit growing 
in these United States. 

We feel both proud and humble to 
have the opportunity to present such 
a record to you, and we hope you will 
like it as much as we are enjoying 
getting it ready for you, 


Is This Good for the American Fruit Industry? 


AMERICANS traveling to [Eu 

can feel rightfully proud of the gre: 
country from which they come—of 
its economic and social development, 
of the many fine products 1t 
abroad, and of the contribution it has 


] 


made and continues to make to the 


sends 


recovery of a war-ravaged continent. 
But there are also things that the 
would like not and 
which he shamefully cringes. 
these is the fruit he sees on 


traveler co se, 
before 
(ne of 
some markets which carries the pack- 
ves and brand names of American 


Th 

aL 
' 
I 


origin 


\ visit to a 
London took us to the packing plant 


friend southwest of 

the large [English 

Since the 
1 

on, the 


or one of 


grower 


co-operatives fruit season 
not yet 
taken up with other 
the 
and repac king of California oranges 
which showed at least 20 per cent loss 


slack Was being 
work \t the 
job was the sortin 


WalS 


mnnent out 


from rot and other defects 

But this was not all. The fruit was 
russeted and definitely an inferior lot 
It looked like nothing that on 
of standardized brands on American 
markets, It was not a pleasant sight 
and provoked some “ribbing” from 
our hosts about the poor quality of 
\merican fruit and about “dumping.” 


Sees 


argued that 
s produced should 
is this in the 


Of course, it can be 
that 


arket. But is 


evervthing 
find 


30 


best interests of the American fruit 
grower in the lomg run? 

Some of the other nations which 
are shipping into European markets 
are building up a reputation for qual- 
ty products. The same cannot be said 
for the American fruit industry. 

Chere is a place in Europe for good 
American fruit. Maybe the time will 
when American fruit 
badly ‘need foreign markets. Our pres- 
ent method is not good for the long 
pull. 

This is an industry problem and 
someone should start doing 
thing to correct it. 


come growers 


some- 


Fruit Growing is Such Fun! 


SERPOY OHM LP 


Fruit Talk 


The most successful orchardists are 
those who live in their orchards. They are 
in there every day of the year, including 
Sunday. 


Says Andrew Haggard of England, 
“Plant reliable stock or do not plant at 
all.” 


A. F. Vierheller of Maryland reports 
that a simple method for judging tree 
height is to walk away from the tree to a 
spot, where, if you bend down and look 
backward between your legs, you can see 
the top of the tree. The distance from this 
spot to the base of the tree is the height 
of the tree. “Of course,” he concludes, 
“everybody can’t use this method but they 
can try, and if not, maybe a slender friend 
will consent to do that bending over.” 


The light syrup pack for sour cherries 
is making’ remarkable headway due to 
amazingly improved color and flavor of 
the product at no extra cost to the proces- 


sor. 


Dr. Knowles A. Ryerson, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
California, writes, “One of my choicest 
memories is the time I found him (Liber- 
ty Hyde Bailey) standing under the arch 
of the old Smithsonian Building, going 
out to find a taxi to go to the railroad 
station and go down to Mount Vernon, 
though the railroad had been taken up 
many years before. I did not need any 
excuse to escape from the office, but got 
a car and took him down. He said he 
wanted to look for two species of Rubus 
that he had noticed in the woods down 
there, and he felt that both were new 
species and had not been reported. So 
we got down there and went through the 
woods, and he found both of them, iden- 
tifying them by trees he had remembered 
as having seen many years before.” 


The consumer pays 75 billion dollars 
for food and alcoholic beverages, tobacco, 
shoes, clothing, and other textile products 
derived from domestic agricultural pro- 
duction. Of this amount, marketing agen- 
cies receive 50 billion dollars and the 
farm 25 billion. 


A given variety of strawberry is gen- 
erally firmer in the North than in the 
South. 


It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the next major battle between 
scientists and the limiting factors of fruit 
production will involve viruses and nema- 
todes. In fact, the battle is already joined. 


Without suitable guarantees, processors 
find it difficult to induce growers to plant 
varieties which are useful only for 
processing where an attractive fresh fruit 
market is near-by. 


[expect to learn a great deal about 
nematodes in the immediate future. For 
example, a certain species of nematode 
is found on the roots of a certain plant 
because that plant secretes a chemical 
from its roots which causes dormant eggs 
of that particular nematode to hatch in 
the soil and so attack the plant. 

—H.B.T. 
Coming Next Month 


® Rehabilitating a Worn-Out Fruit Farm 

® Chiguano Ups Strawberry Yields 

® How to Make a Profit Growing Fruit 
for the Processor 

@ Old Apple Variety Favorites Are Being 
Perpetuated 

® Have You Tried Gift Packaging? 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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PULLS BETTER 


No other tractor tire gives so much for so low 
a price. 

A simple comparison between the Firestone 
“Deep Tread” and other tires in its price range 
will tell you why. You can easily see that the 
Firestone “Deep Tread” has more tread rubber 
for longer tire life . . . deeper curved and tapered 
bars and big powerful shoulders for maximum 
drawbar pull ... and flared tread openings for 
positive cleaning in any soil condition, 


... LASTS LONGER ... COSTS LESS 


You can save money and get more work done 
with the Firestone “Deep Tread” Tractor Tire. 
The price of the Firestone “Deep Tread” is only 
$41.95* plus tax, size 9-24. Other sizes are propor- 
tionately low. 


Compare before you buy. Get the low price 
for your tire size at your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store. 


* Exchange if your old tire is recappable. Prices subject to 








FOR MORE 
TRACTION 
ON YOUR...TRUCKA 


i Firestone 


2S 


.. OR CAR 





Firestone 


SUPER ALL TRACTION TOWN AND COUNTRY 





ALWAYS BUY TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, ORIGINATOR OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC Copyright 1955, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





1400 crash landings a minute... 


Be 
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Here's a beating your farm truck will never have to take. This INTER- 
NATIONAL Truck is pounding over the Belgian Block course...a torture 
track so bumpy that, at only 12 miles per hour, it slams wheels up and 


down 1,400 times a minute —so rugged that drivers are replaced every to SAVE you the BIG money 


20 miles of the 400-mile test. 


We torture INTERNATIONAL Trucks this way to be 
sure that sheet metal, cabs, springs and all running parts 
will stand up longer. So that our trucks will have 

utmost roadability, minimum wheel fight, maximum 
comfort. It’s all a part of INTERNATIONAL engineering 
and design to save you the BIG money — the operating 
and upkeep money. 


INTERNATIONAL engineers are never called upon to 
adapt passenger car engines or components. They design 
INTERNATIONALS with extra margins of strength—build 
them to save you the BIG money in the long run. 


Yet with all this all-truck extra value, INTERNATIONALS 


= a oe are competitively priced. Let your INTERNATIONAL 
There’s an INTERNATIONAL exactly right for every farm hauling . 
job — all-truck built to save you the BIG money. 11 pickup models and Dealer or Branch show you the right truck for your 


15 stake models from 4,200 to 16,000 Ibs. GVW. Every other truck type. farm — all-truck built to save you the BIG money! 
World’s widest choice of power and transmission options. 


AllTuckBur © 
to save you 


INTE T AL 
Top TV Comedy! Ronald Colman and TR CcCKS 
Benita Hume in ‘The Halls of ivy,‘‘ CBS-TV. 
See your poper for date, time and channel. Lp ; 


international Harvester Builds McCORMICK®@ Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors...Motor Trucks... industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 





